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EASTERN 

WORLD 

U.N.  AND  KOREA 

The  approval  by  Uie  United  Nations 
of  the  report  submitted  by  the  U.N. 
commission  on  Korea  which  observed 
the  ballot  there  for  a  national 
Assembly,  means  the  international  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
Korean  elections  and,  therefore,  of 
the  sovereign  government  which 
emerged  from  them.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  45  years,  the  Korean 
people  will  again  bwome  fuUy- 
fiedged,  independent  members  of  the 
concert  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  action  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  most  of  the  member  nations 
of  U.N.  and  that  she  will  be  invited 
io  join  that  body  herself.  The 
sovereign  status  of  Korea  will  at 

last  make  her  eligible  for  some  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  and  Mr-  Paul  Hoffman’s 
visit  to  Seoul  must  be  interpreted  as 
a  sign  that  early  E.C.A.  help  is  con¬ 
templated.  The  U.N.  Assembly  also 
decided  to  create  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission  to  take  the  place  of  the  above 
mentioned  temporary  one,  with  a 
mandate  to  woric  for  the  unification 
of  Korea  and  encourage  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  Allied  troops.  This  is  a 
sign  that  the  feeling  is  acute  amongst 
U.N.  members  that  the  division  of  the 
country  along  the  38th  parallel  and 
its  occupation  in  the  North  by 
Russia  and  in  the  South  by  the  U.S. 
was  one  of  the  major  blunders  made 
during  the  War,  which  U.N.  now  seeks 
to  rectify. 

END  OF  NANKING  REGIME 
Although,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
Nanking  has  not  yet  fallen  it  seems 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before 
Generalissimo  Ghiang  Kai-shek  will 
have  to  admit  the  collapse  of  his  re¬ 
gime,  In  actual  fact  h^  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  deteriorating  for  the  last 
few  months  and  reports  jErom  China 
were  unanimous  in  condemning  its 
unprecedented  inefficiency  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  No  wonder  that  the 
Nationalist  soldiers  lacked  all  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  fight.  Nobody  w£^ 
mislead  by  the  most  optimistic  army 


communiques  which  announced  vic¬ 
tory  from  defeat  to  defeat  and  which 
were  contradicted  within  a  few  hours 
by  facts.  In  spite  of  considerable 
American  aid,  the  Nationalists  have 
gradually  been  forced  back  on  the 
defensive  during  the  last  two  years 
until  to-day  almost  every  offensive 
action  in  the  Qvil  War  is  carried  out 
by  the  Communists.  The  most 
obvious  reason  for  this  has  been  the 
change  in  the  proportion  between  the 
troops  on  both  sides.  In  July,  1946, 
the  Government  had  about  5  miUion 
troops  and  the  Communists  roughly  2 
million.  To-day  the  Communists 
have  approximately  3  million  soldiers 
while  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  orders  reach 
I  million  as  estimated  by  the  most 
optimistic  sources.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  most  of  the  armaments 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  have  foimd  their 
way  to  the  Communists,  and 
America’s  increasing  reliance  on 
Japanese  recovery  is  the  best  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  has  given  up  the  hope 
of  using  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  Communism  and  that 
she  is  trying  to  find  other  allies  in 

the  East.  Nanking’s  recently  stated 
preparedness  to  accept  American 
supervision  and  military  leadership 
comes  too  late,  and  so  do  the  belated 
offers  to  open  trading  facilities  to  the 
West. 

With  the  exception  of  the  big 
industrialists  and  prominent  officials, 
the  Chinese  people  do  not  seem  to 
care  what  kind  of  regime  will  follow 
the  present  one.  Even  if  there  are  the 
prospects  of  “  a  police  state  and  one 
party  rule  ”  as  has  been  warned  by 
some,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  has  been  one  party  government 
up  to  now,  and  that  things  were  not 
so  very  different  from  a  police  state. 
The  general  opinion  in  China  seems 
to  be  “  it  cannot  be  worse  Should 
the  present  Government  d^de  to 
withdraw  to  Canton  or  any  other  city 
in  the  South,  it  may  be  safely  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  will  not  survive  for  long 
.  as  it  has  neither  financial  nor  armed 
resources  at  its  disposal.  Just  as 
doubtful  is  the  possibility  of  China 
disintegrating  into  small  uiuts  of  petty 
states  similar  to  the  situation  before 
1937.  The  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  whole  of  China  will  come 
imder  the  regime  of-  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  West  will  be  well 
advised  to  study  the  new  set-up  and 
see  whether  the  particular  brand  of 
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Chinese  conception  of  social  reform 
which  now  assumes  power  cannot  be 
turned  into  an  ally  instead  of  an 
antagonist. 

MALAYA-SIAM  FRONTIER 

Continuous  Anglo-Siamese  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  situation  in  Patani  have 
not  so  far  resulted  in  any  formal 
agreement.  There  is  no  indication  as 
yet  that  Britain  intends  to  accede  to 
Siam’s  request  to  be  supplied  with 
arms  for  use  against  Chinese  Com- 
mimists.  Despite  repeated  promises 
of  closer  military  and  police  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  corresponding  British 
authorities  in  Malaya,  Siam  has 
failed  to  enforce  any  effective 
measures.  Meanwhile  local  reports 
emphasise  that  the  so-called  “  Ami- 
Communist  drive  in  South  Siam  ”  is 
in  in  reality  only  a  screen  for  the 
continued  suppression  of  Malay 
nationalists  in  Patani.  Though  Bri- 
tist  officialdom  alike  in  London  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  is  genuinely  anxious 
that  Siam  should  not  exploit  the 
Communist  outbreak  against  Patani 
Malays,  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  make 
representations  for  their  fair  treat¬ 
ment  In  response  to  this  pressure  pro¬ 
mises  to  lessen  the  oppressive  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  Malay  population 
there  have  been  amlbunced  from 
Bangkok  on  several  occasions  this 
year.  But  Patani  Malays  have  ex¬ 
perienced  too  many  transitory  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  Siamese  policy  to  place  their 
faith  in  piecemeal  reform.  For  the 
time  being  Siam  may  feel  she  has 
crushed  the  resistance.  The  majority 
of  Patani’s  leaders '  are  now  either 
dead  or  in  exile.  Haji  Sulong,  their 
Muslim  Patriarch,  is  still  in  gaol 
where  soon  he  will  have  spent  a  year. 
The  danger  now  is  that,  if  denied  aU 
hope  of  recovering  their  own  nation- 
ho^.  and  deprived  of  their  trusted 
leaders,  they  may  be  tempted  to  make 
common  cause,  at  least  temporalily. 
with  the  Communists.  The  rainy 
season  is  just  beginning  and  nationa¬ 
list  “  outlaws  ”  who  have  been  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  jimgle  will  be  driven  to 
seek  food  and  shelter  either  by  giving 
themselves  up  or  by  joining  those  who 
can  obtain  supplies  from  outside.  For 
the  British  authoriti^  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  existing  frontiers,  the  situation 
bristles  with  difficukies.  So  long  as 
Patani  and  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Setul  afford  safe  asylum  to  Chinese 
Communists,  Malaya  will  remain  -in 
constant  danger. 


THE  DOMINION  PRIME  MINISTERS’  CONFERENCE 

by  A  Special  Correspondent 


HERE  were  no  spectacular  results  from  the  Con* 
ference  of  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  held  in  Lxm- 
don  last  October.  Although  there  was  wide  agree¬ 
ment  on  most  of  the  items  on  the  agenda,  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  controversial  subjects  were  carefully  kept  out 

of  Ae  way.  Much  of  the  Conference  was  spent  on  finding 

new  formulae  to  correspond  to  the  new  relations  between 

die  Dominions  and  Grrat  Britain,  and  particularly  to  the 
desire  of  the  Indian  Union  to  become  a  sovereign,  in¬ 
dependent  republic  and  at  the  same  time  retain  close 
relations  with  Britain.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 

British  representatives  on  closer  British  participation  in 
Western  European  affairs,  even  to  the  detriment  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  interests. 

The  word  “  Empire  ”  was  carefuUy  not  mentioned, 
and  the  word  **  British  **  was  dropped  from  the  statesmen’s 
vocabulary,  to  the  displeasure  <k  the  older  Dominions. 

Inter-I^minion  disputes  were  discussed  only  at  private 
meetings  initiated  by  Mr.  Attlee.  No  agreement  was 
reached,  apparently,  between  India  and  South  AMca,  nor 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  Discussions  betweoi  Mr. 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  and  Mr.  Louw.  however,  may  result  in 
the  development  of  trade  relations  between  South  Africa 
and  Pakistan  through  the  exchange  of  jute  for  coal.  Talks 
between  I^dit  Nehru  and  Mr.  Senanayake,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Ceylon,  on  the  question  Indian  citizenship  rights 
were  conducted  on  a  friendly  and  amicable  basis  and, 

although  no  agreement  was  readied,  there  is  considerable 
possibility  that  the  matter  will  be  sc^ed  to  the  benefit  of 
both  countries. 

As  the  presence  of  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  in¬ 
dicated.  the  question  of  South-East  Asia  was  discussed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  situation  in  that  area  is  ol  great 
importance  to  the  tluee  Asian  Dominions  and  also  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Although  there  was  ccmcem 
at  the  insurrection  in  Burma.  Malaya.  Indonesia  and  Viet- 
Nam,  it  is  understood  that  British,  French  and  Dutdi 
methods  in  their  colonies  were  considered  of  too  negative 
a  nature  to  bring  to  any  final  solution,  and  that  a  more 
positive  attitude  was  ne^ed. 

Burma  was  also  discussed  in  detail;  although  this 
country  is  not  within  die  Commonwealth,  its  internal 
situation  is  of  concern  both  to  Britain  and  tedia,  in  view 
of  the  large  amount  (rf  British  and  Indian  capital  invested 
there,  and  of  the  need  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya  for 
Burma  rice  exports. 

There  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
tile  Dominions  for  an  increase  in  the  export  of  capital 
goods  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  Asian  dominions,  in 
particular,  find  their  amibitious  plans  for  industrialisation 
Mid  bade  by  the  lack  of  capital  goods.  They  stressed 
that  industrialisation  is  needed  not  only  for  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  development,  and  for  defence  needs,  but  also  to 
reduce  their  balance  (»f  payments  gap.  It  was  su^sted 
that  if  the  Commonwealm  is  to  have  any  real  significance, 
then  Britain  would  do  well  to  reduce  expo^  to  Continent 
of  Europe  in  fovour  of  the  less  industrialised  dominions. 


There  was.  in  fact,  a  tug  of  war  between  the 
“  Westerners  ”  who  see  Britain’s  future  as  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Continental  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  those: 
who  considered  that  strengmening  Commonwealth  ties. 
would  in  the  long  run  yield  better  dividends. 

Possibly  the  most  vital  factor  that  emerged  from  the 

Prime  Ministers*  discussions  was  that  the  Indian  Union— 

a  little  ov«-  a  year  ago  under  the  direct  rule  of  Whitehall — 
is  to-day.  after  Great  Britain,  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  country 
in  Asia.  While  it  is  true  that  her  industrial  machine  is 

Still  inferior  to  those  of  Canada  and  Australia,  her  size,, 

population,  strategic  position  and  vast  potential  wealth  give 

her  a  strmgth  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Though  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon  are  still  to  a  gi^t  extent  dependent  on  British 
aid  and  goodwill,  the  Indian  Union  sees  her  relationship 
with  Britain  as  that  of  a  partnership.  Now  that  Kuomin- 
tang  China  is  no  longer  of  importance  and  Japan  is  sfiU 
under  American  tutelage,  rent  with  internal  discord  and 
faced  with  a  difficult  economic  situation,  the  Indian  Union 
easily  takes  first  place  among  the  nations  of  Asia.  It  is 
true  that,  on  his  return  to  Delhi,  Pandit  Nehru  deprecated 
any  talk  of  India  assuming  the  leadership  in  Asia;  he 
stated  nevertheless  that  her  geographical  position,  natiual 
resources,  her  size,  make  India  “  the  easiest  meeting. 

ground  for  Asian  countries  **. 

On  their  journey  home  both  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mr. 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan  stopped  at  Cairo  for  discussions  with 
the  Arab  leaders.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Indian  Union  intends  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  formation  of  a  Middle  East  bloc  of  Asian  states,, 
spreading  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
I^ibly  balanced  in  the  East  by  a  similar  bloc  of  South- 
East  Asian  states. 

Mr.  Patrick  Shaw,  member  of  the  Australian  External 
Affairs  Department,  and  Commonwealth  Representative 
in  Toyko,  was  in  London  during  the  Prime  Ministers*' 
Conference.  He  was  able  to  give  information  and  advice 
when  the  question  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  liie  British  Government,  following,  no  doubt, 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  has  not  shown  any  eager¬ 
ness  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  inunediate- 
future.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand, 
desire  a  Peace  Conference  as  soon  as  is  practical  and  must 
deprecate  the  lack  of  interest  which  the  United  Kingdomi 
shows  in  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

The  dollar  question  was  also  raised  at  the  Conference; 
as  those  dmninions  within  the  sterling  area  suffer  from  a. 
severe  dollar  shortage.  Countries  such  as  India  and  Cey¬ 
lon.  who  have  given  large  contracts  for  hydro-electric, 
irrigation  and  o^r  projects  to  American  fir^  are  eager 
to  obtain  dollars  in  order  that  these  contracts  should  be 
fulfilled.  The  Asian  dominions  pointed  out  that  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  dollar  deficit  has  been  covered  by  Marshall  Aid 
to  Britain,  and  suggested  that  a  similar  plan  might  be- 
applicable  to  them. 
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The  dollar  shortage  and  the  present  price  of  rubber 
are  of  serious  concern  to  Ceylon.  Under  present  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  impossible  for  many  plantations  to  function 
«conomically.  and  for  Ceylon  to  obtain  the  dollars  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  ambitious  industrialisation  plans.  Suggestions 
that  Britain  might  press  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  natural 

rubber  were  not  enthusiastically  received  in  London. 

What  is  the  final  result  of  the  Dominion  Prime  Mmis- 

ters’  Conference? 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  opportunity  for 
a  wide  exchange  of  information,  there  is  very  little  to  show 
for  the  fortnight’s  discussion.  There  was  agreement  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  but  these  were  matters  upon  which  the 

Dominions  were  agreed  before  the  Conference  met.  As 

for  the  rest,  there  was  complete  agreement  to  disagree. 

The  really  controversial  subjects — Indian-South  .\frican 


WHITHER  NEW  ZEALAND? 


by  Marc  T.  Greene  (Auckland^  N.  Z.) 

Labour  troubles  in  New  Zealand  have  brought  To  offset  this  there  must  either  be  unbroken  labour  sup- 
about  a  condition  of  industrial  unrest  that  seriously  port,  or  a  strong  majority  of  labour  coupled  with  a  large 
threatens  the  Labour  Government’s  'chances  in  next  independent  vote.  Only  thus  can  a  regime  whose  position 
year’s  elections.  The  coal-miners’  recalcitrance  has  badly  is  in  the  smallest  measure  left  of  centre  achieve  and  retain 
upset  most  public  services,  especially  lighting  and  heatii^,  power.  Therefore.  Labour  cannot  be  antagonised, 
and  continual  strikes  by  wharf -workers  on  the  most  trivi^  especially  when  it  becomes  fairly  clear  that  independent 
pretexts  have  disturb^  food  distribution  as  well  as  support  has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  alienated.  That  is 
seriously  retarded  ahe  Aid  to  Britain  programme.  The  exactly  the  position,  both  in  New  2^1and  and  Australia, 
well-known  loyalty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Home  Coimtry  and  it  explains,  of  course,  the  reluctance  of  both  Dominion 

particularly  resents  this  but  to  the  militant  groups  of  Labour  Governments  to  take  a  firm  stand,  even  in  respect 
watersiders.  who  have  attained  a  dominating  position  in  of  the  most  militant  groups  and  unions  whether  Commu- 
this  branch  of  labour,  it  is  a  minor  consideration.  nist-led  as  generaly  charged,  or  not  Such  a  state  ot 

The  present  Government  holds  a  precarious  majority  ^  ^  country  or  to  its  citizens, 

in  Parliament  of  four  and  these  are  Maoris.  The  Maori  J  ^g-standards.  unsettles  then  economy, 

people  generaUy  have  been  supporters  of  the  Labour  distobs  foreign  trade  relations  and  upsets  then  ^  Me. 
Government  and  logically  so,  since  much  has  been  done  endured,  Md  it  will  nm  be  endured,  either 

for  them,  in  the  form  of  land  tenure  and  other  emolu-  “  New  Zealand  or  anywh^e  else  The  people  will,  soon 
ments  and  concessions.  Lately,  however,  on  a  rather  later,  J®volt  Md,  revoltmg,  choose  a  new  group  oi 
obscure  question  of  ancient  religious  privilege,  there  has  leadera  though  the  choice  ^y  and  often  does,  mean 
been  a  split  between  the  Government  and  some  of  the  merely  a  leap  from  the  pan  to  the  fire, 

leading  Maori  chiefs.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  lose  The  New  Zealand  Labour  Government,  therefore,  is 

Mr.  Fraser’s  regime  much  native  support  What  is  more  in  a  very  delicate  and  precarious  position  and  its  leaders 
probable,  thou^.  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  indepen-  are  well  aware  of  that.  They  quite  frankly  do  not  know 
dent  vote,  dissatisfied  with  the  Government’s  handling  of  exactly  what  to  do.  They  admit  that  labour  extremism, 
.the  testy  labour  question,  will  go  to  the  National  Party,  tolerated  and  even  catered  to  at  first,  has  expanded  in 
Just  how  much  of  the  present  labour  and  industrial  munbers  and  increased  in  arrogance.  Like  the  tiger-cub, 
unrest  in  the  Dominion  is  the  fault  of  the  present  adminis-  M  first  a  humoured  pet,  it  has  now  become  a  dangerous 
tration  is  a  debatable,  and  hotly-debated,  question,  menace.  And  the  Labour  Government  has  it  by  the  tail 
Admittedly  it  was  labour  aided,  of  course,  by  a  large  and  dare  not  let  go. 

independent  vote  that  elect^  this  Gov^ment  b^k  in  Militant  labour  in  New  Zealand  has.  and  so  its  leaders 
1935,  and  the  same  elements  have  kepi^t  in  power,  though  fredy  acknowledge,  no  interest  in  anything  beyond  its 
with  a  steadily-decreasmg  majority.  ^CTefore,  it  can  lose  concernments.  “  We  put  this  Government  into  ofl&cc,” 
little,  if  any,  oi  either  vote  and  retain  that  powwr.  qJ  those  leaders  among  the  Auckland  “  wharfies  ”  told 

This  is  a  weak  and  vulnerable  position  for  any  me  only  recently,  “  and  we  expect  it  to  legislate  primary 
government  to  be  in.  Any  leftist  regime  anywhCTe  has  in  our  interests.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  we  shall  defeat  it” 
primarily  to  maintain  its  defence  against  a  united  rightist  Asked  if  this  would  happen  next  year,  he  said  it  would, 
attack.  The  conservative  element  under  whatevar  name  Moreover,  he  specified  very  definitely  that  the  present 

■or  style  is,  more  or  less  as  a  whole.  Enemy  Number  One.  regime  would  thenceforth  be  in  the  minority  “  by  eleven 


and  Indian-Pakistan  relations,  the  need  for  capital  goods, 
the  revival  of  Japan,  the  situation  in  South-Eak  Asia,  the 
low  price  of  rubber — are  still  waiting  a  solution.  They 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  wait  imtil  they  are  solved  for 
us  by  history. 

The  diplomatic  re-adjustment  to  correspond  to  the 

new  relationship  between  the  dominions  is  merely  the  r^ 

cognition  of  the  existing  situation.  In  itself  it  is  of  no  real 

importance. 

Possibly  the  most  positive  result  of  the  Conference  is 
that  it  help^  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
has  interests  in  Asia  and  that,  even  if  Western  Europe  is 

considered  more  important  at  the  moment,  these  interests 

still  dem^d  a  policy.  There  are  many  who  would  like 

to  see  Britain  participate  more  positively  in  Asian  affairs. 
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scats.”  What  then  would  be  the  course  erf  labour?  “  We 
shall  see,”  was  the  vague,  but  rath»  threat-bearing  reply. 

But  what  advantage  can  labour  hope  to  gain  by  oust¬ 
ing  the  very  Government  under  which  it  has  acquired 
more  power,  more  privileges,  more  emoluments  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  waxed  more  truculent,  than  ever  before  in  the 
Dominion’s  history?  Must  it  not  expect  some  contracting 
of  that  power  and  deprivation  of  those  privileges?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  and  does  not  expect  anything 
else.  How,  then,  is  it  that  a  labour  leader  forecasts  with 
such  complacency  a  defeat  of  his  party  by  a  confidently- 
specified  number  of  seats? 

These  questions  are  not  easy  to  answer.  One  can 
only  speculate.  With  those  who  know  the  position, 
speculation  takes  somewhat  this  form :  The  leaders  of  the 
militant  labour  groups  and  unions,  “  Communist  ”  or  not, 
are  prepared  for  the  defeat  of  the  Labour  Government. 
More  than  that,  they  may  vote  against  it,  abstain  from 
voting  at  all.  or  even  start  some  kind  of  independent 
labour  party.  Thus  the  National  Party  of  Mr.  Holland 
would  replace  Mr.  Fraser’s  Government  To  first  thing 
to  happen  would,  very  obviously,  be  a  “  show-down  ” 
between  Labour  and  die  new  Conservative  government. 
The  latter,  believe  Labour  leaders — or  at  least  the  “  mili¬ 
tant  ”  ons — will  make  an  attempt  to  set  up  something  like 
a  “  police  state  ”  for  the  greater  restraint  of  labour.  This 
will  be  antagonistic  to  the  whole  concept  of  democratic 
government  in  independent  and  very  in^vidualistic  New 
Zealand.  As  a  result  three  years  later  Labour  would  find 
itself  back  in  power  in  an  impregnable  position,  with  the 
militant  influence,  the  leftists,  in  the  hi^  places. 

Improbable  as  this  forecast  may  seem  outside  New 
Zealand,  it  is  taken  very  seriously  by  Labour  extremists 
and  regarded  with  alarm  by  l^abour  moderates,  as  well,  of 
course,  by  the  electorate  generally.  Yet  it  may  happen,  or 
something  like  it.  For  ^re  is  little  question  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government’s  defeat  in  December,  1949,  unless,  of 
course,  unforseen  developments,  both  locally  and  generally, 
change  the  picture  altogether. 

The  iirformed  view  is  that,  with  New  Zealand  Labour 
generally  in  its  present  truculent  state,  the  Dominion’s 
resources  are  being  utilised  only  to  something  like  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  their  full  possibilities.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  directly  concerns  Britain  which  should  be 
receiving  from  this  Dominion  much  more  than  twice  as 
much  aid  as  she  is  now.  The  refusal  to  work  ships  at  the 
two  principal  ports,  Auckland  and  Wellington,  or  to  work 
them  at  a  reasonable  rate  even  when  labour  conditions 
are  what  passes  here  for  normal,  results  in  something  like 
two  months  for  an  average  “  turn-over  ”  when  a  fortnight 
suffices  in  London  or  New  York,  the  former,  moreover, 
under  “  austerity  ”  conditions,  while  the  food  standard  of 
the  New  2^1and  worker  is  to-day  the  highest  in  the  world. 
His  wage  is  also  certainly  the  highest,  relative  to  the  cost  of 
living.  His  only  excuse,  therefore,  for  his  attitude  is  his  de¬ 
sire  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  community,  in  all 
respects.  His  demands  have  been  granted  one  after  another, 
his  obstinacy  yielded  to  time  and  again.  With  every  grant 
and  every  yielding  he  has  grown  more  truculent  and  more 
self-assured  imtil,  in  the  aforesaid  militant  groups  and 


leadership,  he  becomes  a  menace  to  the  whole  community. 
And  not  only  that,  but  a  retarding  influence  to  the  econo^ 
mic  recovery  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

Beyond  any  manner  of  doubt  the  patience  of  the 
average  New  Zealander,  definitely  including  labour 
moderates,  is  entirely  exhausted.  And  since  they  have  but 
one  means  of  protest,  the  ballot,  they  will  probably  dis¬ 
regard  the  many  constructive  achievements  of  the  Labour 
Government,  its  advanced  social  legislation  which  in  many 
respects  is  an  example  to  the  world,  and  its  genuine  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  common  man  and  high  ideals  of  social 
justice,  and  pour  up  it  the  full  measure  of  their  resentment 
at  the  labour  elements  which  have  already  wrought  so  much 
damage  to  New  Zealand  and  to  the  ^mmonwealth  as- 
a  whole. 

Admittedly  this  will  be  something  less  than  just  to 
the  incumbent  regime  whose  constructive  achievements 
outweigh  its  failures.  But  somebody  must  now  take  the 
blame  and  suffer  the  consequences,  and  it  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Government  was  very  lax  in  dealing 
with  obstructionist  labour  when  that  element  could  have 
been  dealt  with  effectively  without  disrupting  the  national 
economy,  and  before  it  got  completely  out  of  hand. 

The  Labour  Government  is,  of  course,  the  object 
of  all  manner  of  charges  and  accusations  by  its  critics  and 
opponents.  These  do  not  exclude  malfeasance,  chicanery 
and  even  dishonesty.  Mr.  Nash  is  personally  charged  with 
“  living  high  ”  when  abroad  at  conferences  here  and  there, 
especially  at  Havana  whence  he  returned  carrying  a  broad- 
brimmed  Panama  hat  which  has  given  the  not-very-subtle 
New  Zealand  cartoonists  much  food  for  rather  pawky 
humour.  However,  the  impression  of  Mr.  Nash  common 
among  observers  abroad,  especially  in  America,  is  that 
he  is  a  man  of  sincere  goc^-intent  and  unquestionable 
honesty  of  purpose  and  personal  character. 

A  fair  judgement  is  that  the  New  Zealand  Labour 
Government  has  genuinely  tried  to  promote  the  well-being, 
of  all  classes  of  the  Dominion’s  people  and  to  provide  a 
decent  living-standard  and  economic  security  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child.  Admittedly  that  has  demanded 
heavy  taxation  and  up  to  now  there  has  been  little  relaxa¬ 
tion.  A  reasonable  attempt  appears  to  have  been  madt 
to  adjust  the  tax-burden  equitably.  Always,  of  course, 
there  will  be  those  under  any  government  at  any  time  who 
will  be  convinced  that  that  has  neither  been  done  nor 
sincerely  attempted.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  any 
such  contention  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  plenty  to  prove 
that  New  Zealanders  have  greater  assurance  of  economic 
security  than  most,  if  any,  others  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Social  security  and  housing  have  been  the  achieve¬ 
ments  with  which  the  Labour  Government  has  been 
mainly  concerned  and  to  which  it  points  with  most  pride. 
Just  what  the  programme  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  if  it 
succeeds  Labour,  would  be  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
outlined  more  than  vaguely.  The  assurance  given  is  that 
“constructive  achievements  of  the  Labour  Government 
will  not  be  interfered  with,”  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
adjective  will  obviously  lie  with  Mr.  Holland  and  his 
colleagues.  It  is  also  promised  that  taxes  would  be  re¬ 
duced.  Just  how  that  can  be  done  and  carry  on  the: 
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present  social-security  programme  or  continue  the  present 
^adual  expansion  of  the  housing  schemes  is  not  clear. 


The  one  thing,  however,  that  is  certain  is  that  a  defeat 
of  the  Labour  Government  and  a  taking-over  by  con- 


The  apprehension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Nationalist  servatism,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Holland  and  his 
criticism  of  the  present  Government  outstrips  the  formula-  supporters  in  Big  Business,  will  result  in  an  immediate 
tion  of  a  constructive  programme  holding  any  chance  of  clash  with  large  elements  of  labour  that  may  have  serious 
improvement.  results. 


THE  HYDERABAD  ISSUE 


by  Owen  Lattimore  (Washington) 


HE  total  collapse  of  resistance  in  the  “  little  war  ”  in 
i  Hyderabad  is  for  the  Indians  a  triumphant  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  claim  that  they  can  manage  their  own 
affairs  better  than  the  British  used  to  do  it  for  them. 
With  the  surrender,  Hyderabad  has  withdrawn  its  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  any  post-surrender  resistance  among  the 
people  of  Hyderabad.  Union  with  India  wiU  be  welcomed. 

At  first  sign  it  looks  as  though  India  has  been  imitat¬ 
ing  the  methods  which  imperial  countries  use  when  re¬ 
storing  law  and  order  in  rebellious  colonies.  The  Indian 
Government  claimed  it  was  not  engaged  in  military  con- 
<}uest,  but  in  police  action.  As  someone  thereupon  re¬ 
marked,  the  Government  of  India  has  not  been  a  govern¬ 
ment  very  long,  but  it  is  learning  the  language  fast. 

One  quick  glance,  however,  is  not  nearly  enough.  It 
is  advisable  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  is  going 
on  in  the  politics  of  India.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
developments  are  revolutionary  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Compare  Hyderabad,  for  instance,  with  Kashmir. 
The  Indian  Government  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  which  many 
had  expected  would  have  a  Hindu  religious  bias,  has 
never  committed  itself  to  the  Hindu  Maharaja  of  Kash¬ 
mir.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  popular  movement  in  Kash¬ 
mir  is  Moslem  in  membership  and  leadership.  Nehru 
has  played  ball  with  that  movement,  and  as  a  result  the 
Moslem  Kashmiris  want  union  with  supposedly  Hindu 
India,  and  not  with  Moslem  Pakistan.  In  the  struggle 
for  control  of  Kashmir,  Pakistan  has  had  to  rely  on 
frontier  tribesmen  rather  than  on  the  Kashmiris  them¬ 
selves. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  way  that  Indian  inter¬ 
vention  in  Hyderabad  worked  out.  The  fact  that  Indian 
troops  were  intervening  against  a  Moslem  ruler  caught 
the  eye  and  was  ^ven  sensational  publicity.  What  really 
mattered,  all  the  time,  was  something  else;  politically,  the 
Indian  move  made  an  appeal  to  the  common  people 
against  the  autocratic  rights  of  an  hereditary  feudal  ruler. 

That  one  fact  makes  all  the  difference  between  what 
the  Government  of  India  has  been  trying  to  do  and  what 
imperial  governments  do  when  they  assert  their  authority 
in  colonial  territories.  Imperial  governments  seek  out 
rulers,  whatever  their  religion,  and  back  them  against  the 
legal  rights  of  hereditary  aristocratic  rulers. 


By  taking  this  line  both  in  Moslem  Kashmir  and  in 
Hyderabad  where  the  majority  is  Hindu,  the  Indian 
Government  has  in  fact  broken  up  the  traditional  pattern 
of  religious  politics.  Both  the  domestic  and  the  inter¬ 
national  consequences  are  of  top  importance. 

Domestically,  now  that  the  autocratic  Nizam  has 
surrendered,  the  Indian  troops  in  Hyderabad  do  not  face 
the  exhausting  kind  of  partisan  warfare  which  baffles  the 
French  in  Indo-China  ,the  British  in  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  in  Indonesia.  Modem  partisan  warfare  depends 
entirely  on  political  support.  If  partisans  have  the  poli¬ 
tical  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  they  can  sur¬ 
vive  practically  indefinitely. 

The  Razakars,  as  the  extremist  Moslem  irregulars  of 
Hyderabad  call  themselves,  will  never  be  able  to  build  up 
this  kind  of  partisan  resistance.  In  the  first  place,  they 
do  not  represent,  at  the  most,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Second,  a  large  part  of  that  20  per  cent, 
cannot  be  described  as  “  the  people  ” — they  are  the  han¬ 
gers-on  of  feudal  nobles  who  are  unpopular  not  because 
diey  are  Moslems  but  because  they  are  an  economically 
oppressive  and  socially  intolerable  anachronism. 

Internationally,  the  decreasing  importance  of  religious 
politics  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  factors  which 
make  up  normal  politics  marks  another  chapter  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  old-style  imperialism.  Many  Indians 
maintain  (and  they  can  produce  a  lot  of  evidence  for  it) 
that  political  enmity  between  Moslems  and  Hindus  did 
not  grow  spontaneously  out  of  the  conditions  of  Indian 
life.  It  was,  they  assert,  deliberately  fostered  by  British 
policy  as  a  technique  of  “  divide  and  rule.” 

Without  accepting  the  view  unreservedly,  this  much  at 
least  can  be  said:  When  the  British  gave  up  the  direct 
rule  of  India,  “  religious  politics  ”  represented  the  last 
lingering  possibility  of  indirect  control.  If  Pakistan 
always  put  the  Moslem  religion  ahead  of  all  other  political 
considerations,  and  if  India  always  gave  Hindu  interests 
a  priority  over  all  other  political  interests,  there  would  be 
a  deadlock  which  would  make  the  British  indispensable 
as  mediators. 

Under  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India’s  insistence  that 
political  issues  be  dealt  with  primarily  on  their  political 
merits,  and  the  refusal  to  give  religious  partisanship  a 
priority,  has  blocked  this  form  of  indirect  control. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  THE  POLICE 

by  Francis  Story  (Saranath,  India) 


IT  was  quite  a  big  robbery  for  a  rural  district,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  region  of  six  thousand  rupees.  The  thieves 
had  entered  on  a  moonless  night,  breaking  open  three 
padlocks,  with  people  sleeping  outdoors  only  a  few  feet 
away.  They  managed  to  remove,  noiselessly,  three  fairly 
large  steel  boxes  and  to  break  open  a  cupboard  where 
the  money  was  kept.  Evidently  the  work  of  experienced 
housebreakers. 

First  thing  next  morning  we  went  to  the  police  head¬ 
quarters  and  saw  the  Commissioner.  He  was  courteous 
and  sympathetic;  the  Buddhist  mission  is  well  known  in 
the  district,  where  its  schools  and  charities  have  been 
functioning  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  He  gave  us  a  note 
to  take  to  the  Distria  Superintendent,  with  a  proimse  to 
ring  him  and  give  instructions  for  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  District  Superintendent  had  just  returned  to  work 
after  an  attack  of  heatstroke.  He  Ustened  lethargically, 
chewing  pan.  Only  when  it  was  mentioned  that  a  house 
in  the  village  had  been  broken  into  some  two  months 
before,  on  the  day  of  Lord  Mountbatten’s  visit,  did  he 
show  any  interest.  He  kept  returning  to  it — apparently 
for  the  pleasure  of  talking  about  Lord  Moimtbatten. 
Ultimately,  with  some  impatience,  I  told  him  that  the 
premises  of  the  Buddhist  Society  in  London  had  also 
been  burgled  two  months  ago.  for  all  the  bearing  it  had 
on  the  present  robbery.  He  looked  at  me  dully,  moving 
rhythmical  jaws  over  his  betel-nut.  The  interview  came  to 
an  end  at  last,  with  a  promise  to  send  the  police. 

They  arrived  at  midday,  an  Inspector  and  six  police¬ 
men  armed  with  lathis.  Apparently  the  commissioner  had 
been  at  work.  Chairs  were  brought  out  under  the  trees, 
the  policemen  squatted  down  on  the  ground  and  took  off 
their  shoes,  and  the  enquiry  commenced.  Suspicion 
pointed  to  inside  assistance,  because  the  one  room  that 
contained  money  had  been  broken  into  and  the  thieves 
had  gone  straight  to  the  right  place.  Also  there  was  a 
slight  mystery  connected  with  the  dogs.  The  Secretary 
has  two,  and  both  customarily  sleep  with  us  on  the  veranda 
and  bark  outrageously  at  the  slightest  sound  in  the  night. 
But  on  this  particular  night  they  were  sleeping  by  the 
kitchen,  and  had  been  following  the  kitchen-bearer  about 
with  unusual  fidelity  for  the  past  few  days.  In  a 
vegetarian  community  any  dog  can  be  bought  for  life  with 
a  bone . . . 

The  questioning  went  unevratfully  until  the  durwan 
was  brought  up.  Always  a  timid  man.  he  appeared  before 
the  Inspector  with  folded  hands  and  prostrated  himself, 
obviously  terrified.  After  the  first  few  questions  his  re¬ 
plies  be^me  confused.  He  hesitated,  contradicted  him¬ 
self.  To  us  who  knew  him  it  was  just  a  case  of  fright, 
but  to  the  Inspector  the  durwan  had  guilt  written  all  over 
him.  The  policeman  standing  beside  him  raised  his  lathi 
and  the  durwm’s  nervousness  increased.  This  happened 


several  times.  Eventually  the  durwan  was  led  away  by- 
two  policemen,  to  be  held  for  further  questioning.  Before 
he  went  he  prostrated  himself  before  each  of  us,  touching 
our  feet  and  protesting  his  innocence,  his  weak,  timid 
voice  rising  to  a  cracked  wail. 

Next  came  the  warden  of  the  guest-house.  A  strongly- 
biult  middle-aged  man,  he  was  a  tougher  proposition. 
His  character  was  known  to  be  doubtful,  and  he  had 
associated  with  bad  company  at  one  time.  But  he  had 
bwn  a  servant  of  the  institution  for  several  years  and 
his  faults  had  been  overlooked.  After  the  interrogation 
he  too  was  led  away  in  custody. 

The  enquiry  dragged  on.  More  servants  were 
brought,  then  some  men  from  the  village.  A  Brahmin  who 
kept  a  booth  nearby  was  suspected  of  complicity  but  noth¬ 
ing  incriminating  could  be  proved.  Meanwhile,  a  party 
of  the  police,  who  had  been  searching  the  fields,  returned 
carrying  the  three  steel  trunks.  They  had  been  abandoned 
in  a  nulla  some  distance  away,  after  being  broken  open 
and  everything  of  value  removed.  All  that  was  left  were 
some  Buddhist  monk’s  robes;  these,  being  bright  yellow, 
were  useless  to  the  thieves  and  would  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  had  they  kept  them. 

I  went  for  tea,  and  was  away  an  hour.  When  I 
returned  I  was  told  that  the  police  had  beaten  the  warden 
and  the  durwan  with  the  lathis.  The  Monks  had  tried  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  durwan  knowing  him  to  be 
innocent,  but  the  Inspector  had  resented  interference.  The 
police  had  to  assert  themselves,  or  who  would  be  afraid 
of  them?  And  if  we  wanted  the  thieves  caught  we  must 
lei  the  police  get  on  with  the  job. 

Had  I  known  of  their  intention  beforehand  I  should 
have  protested,  but  it  was  my  first  experience  of  Indian 
police  methods,  other  than  theoretical.  Apart  from  the 
de^^ation,  beating  in  the  heat  of  a  U.P,  summer  could 
easily  cause  a  man’s  death.  They  went  round  the  village 
asking  questions  and  intimidating  the  villagers.  In  re¬ 
turn  they  received  only  sullen  looks  and  the  evasiveness 
of  fear  and  hatred.  It  became  clear  that  the  thieves  would 
never  be  caught.  Every  policeman  knows  that  without 
the  trust  and  co-operation  of  the  public  no  police  service 
can  show  good  results.  Here  the  police  are  regarded  as 
enemies,  from  whom  innocence  Is  no  protection.  The 
man  who  is  poor  and  ignorant  has  no  redress,  however 
badly  he  may  be  beaten.  And  if  he  should  die  as  the 
result — well,  it’s  just  too  bad.  The  guilty  only  have  to 
pay  a  bribe  and  they  escape  scot  free.  The  chief  object 
of  police  questioning  is  to  light  upon  someone  implicated 
in  the  crime  and  extort  a  fat  payment  to  cover  the  matter 
up. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  police,  but  of  a  long  perioff 
of  mal-administration — a  hangover  from  the  system  under 
which  the  police  were  hopelessly  underpaid,  and  it  was 


perfectly  well  known  to  authority  that  they  could  not 
live  on  their  legitimate  earnings.  They  were  expected  to 
<xtort  from  the  public;  it  was  the  recognised  source  of 
most  of  their  income.  I  remember  a  Bengali  friend  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  if  there  was  a  robbery  in  his  village  the  first 
thing  was  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  it  from  the  police. 
If  they  knew  they  would  at  once  come  and  take  more  by 
threats  and  bribes  than  the  thieves  themselves.  And  only 
n  few  weeks  back  a  post  office  peon  had  come  to  us  for 


protection.  He  had  reported  a  theft  he  had  seen  on  the 
railway,  and  after  the  police  had  been,  the  station-master 
and  effief  clerk  had  b^ten  him  for  reporting  k. 

The  Central  Government  has  a  big  mess  to  clear  up, 
and  is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  incredible  difficulties. 
But  until  India  tackles  this  trouble  at  its  source,  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  pay  of  the  police  and  their  standard  of  efficiency, 
the  poblem  of  the  criminal  element  and  all  that  it  implies 
in  times  of  communal  strain  will  never  be  solved. 


THE  HARIJANS  OF  INDIA 

by  D.  A.  Thrower  (Madras) 


Although  the  Outcastes  constitute  the  third 
largest  community  in  the  Indian  sub-continent,  num- 
bei^g  upwards  of  sixty  millions,  their  economic  con¬ 
ditions  is  appallingly  low.  and  until  recent  years  they  were 
politically  voiceless.  Among  the  many  names  by  which 
these  people  are  designated  in  the  various  vernaculars, 
the  following  are  (or  were  formerly)  in  vogue  south  of 
Madras.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  generally  known 
as  Pariahs,  but  this  title  had  already  begun  to  give  way 
to  that  of  Panchamas.  After  the  latter  had  been  in  com¬ 
mon  use  for  some  years.  Mr.  Gandhi  replaced  it  by 
Harijans.  Government  Departments  classify  these  folk 
as  the  Depressed  Classes,  or  Scheduled  Castes.  Outside 
India  they  are  known  as  the  Untouchables,  or  Outcastes. 
Let  us  briefly  look  at  these  seven  titles,  for  they  contain 
allusions  to  many  facts  concerning  this  ancient  race. 

Outcastes.  Cast  out  from  the  social  life  of  their  own 
country  many  centuries  ago  by  the  Aryan  invaders,  these 
Dravidians  have  since  b^n  a  race  apart  They  are  not 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  caste  people,  except  as  their 
servants,  nor  have  they  any  part  or  lot  in  the  reli^on  of 
the  land.  Hinduism.  They  must  perforce  erect  their  own 
shrines  and  worship  their  own  deities. 

Untoodiables.  The  Braham  styles  himself  a  twice- 
born  son  of  the  gods  and  considers  even  the  shadow  of 
any  of  these  people  defiling  to  his  sacred  person.  For 
instance,  a  Braham  well-known  to  the  writer  once  bought 
a  book  from  a  travelling  bookseller  of  Outcaste  extraction. 
The  vendor  was  requested  to  place  the  book  down  and 
withdraw  to  a  distance  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  approach 
and  pick  it  up.  The  Tamil  word  for  the  “  imtouchable  ” 
state  of  these  people  is  the  literal  equivalent  of  the  English 
term.  They  must  on  no  account  be  touched  by  a  caste 
person  while,  at  the  same  time,  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  their  touch  does  not  contaminate 
food  or  water.  Hence  their  exclusion  from  wells  used  by 
the  caste  section  of  the  population. 

Parteiis  derived  from  the  particular  type  of  drums 
(parai)  beaten  by  the  Outcastes  at  Hindu  festivals,  wed¬ 
dings  and  funerals  as  the  chief  duty  devolving  on  them 
as  servants  of  the  conununity.  Their  remuneration  for 


this  service  sometimes  consists  of  tots  of  toddy  or.  if  they 
are  fortunate,  a  few  handfuls  of  grain. 

Panchamas.  This  title  was  apparently  adopted  in 
order  to  remove  the  stigma  attach^  to  the  community. 
The  caste  system  has  l^n  built  on  four  main  piUars: 
Brahmans  (priests).  Chatryas  (kings).  Vaisyas  (warriors) 
and  Sudras  (farmers).  As  the  Outcastes  belonged  to  none 
of  these  groups  they  were  styled  Panch-amas.  or  the  Fifth 
Caste,  from  the  Sanskrit  panch  meaning  “five”  (as  in 
Panch-ayat,  a  council  of  five).  Actually,  however,  the 
term  only  served  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  miffions 
in  question  were  outside  the  social  pale. 

Depressed  Classes — oppressed  by  grinding  poverty, 
and  perpetually  under  the  heel  of  the  merciless  money¬ 
lender.  Their  clothing  is  scanty,  and  they  are  inadequately 
sheltered  by  their  poorly  thatched  huts. 

Schedoied  Castes.  Their  name  is  used  in  Govern¬ 
ment  commimications  in  which  members  this  class,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  other  groups  such  as  abofiginal  hill 
tribes,  are  scheduled  for  special  educational  and  other 
aid  such  as  the  assignment  of  land. 

Harijans — the  latest  attempt  at  a  designation  for  this 
submerged  seventh — was  coined  by  Mr.  Gandhi  a  few 
years  ago  as  one  of  his  efforts  to  remove  (mce  for  all  the 
ignonimy  which  had  for  so  long  and  so  unjustly  been 
h^ped  on  these  unfortuate  people.  He  said,  in  effect: 
You  are  not  the  sernn  of  society,  but  the  People  of  God. 
Hari  means  God.  and  Jan  signifies  People  (Sanskrit). 

Gandhi’s  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Outcastes  even¬ 
tually  resulted  (in  spite  eff  fierce  opposition  from  many 
orthodox  Brahmans)  in  the  passing  of  legislation  on  their 
behalf.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  extent  to  which 
their  lot  has  actually  been  improved  by  these  laws  is 
reflected  in  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Madras  Mail  of  28th  May.  1948: — 

“The  report”  (of  the  Madras  Labour  Department’s 
Administration  for  the  year  1946-7)  “sp^ks  of  Harijws 
as  having  been  freed  from  hoary  inequalities  against  which 
generations  of  them  had  fought  in  vain  .  .  .  The  author 


of  the  report  writes:  ‘All  the  social  disabilities  under 
which  the  Harijans  were  suffering  have  been  removed  by 
the  Madras  Removal  of  Civil  Disabilities  (Amendment) 
Act  XI  of  1947  .  .  .  and  the  Madras  Temple  Entr^  Authori¬ 
sation  Act  V  of  1947.’  But  the  ‘  social  disabilities  ’  have 
not  been  removed.  They  still  exist,  cause  great  hardship  to 
Harijans,  and  impede  their  progress.  Many  among  the 
Scheduled  Classes  are  unaware  that  the  law  prohibits  the 
iniquities  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  unquestioningly 
bear  them  ...  It  is  curious  that  those  who  were  prominent 
in  enacting  the  new  laws  have  done  little  to  educate  the 
masses  about  them.  The  Committee  (the  Harijan  Welfare 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Madras  Government)  says 
that  Harijans  are  labouring  under  numerous  disabilities, 
that  in  many  places  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  public 
wells  and  tanks,  nor  admitted  to  public  eating  houses  and 


shops.  The  new  laws  have  not  reduced  the  force  of 
ancient  customs.” 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  although  much  publicity 
was  given  to  the  ceremonial  opening  of  Hindu  temples 
to  the  Harijans,  we  opine  that  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  who  have  subsequently  availed  themselves  of  the 
right  to  worship  in  these  temples  is  small.  Literacy  is 
slowly  increasing  among  these  people,  and  their  cause 
is  ably  championed  by  their  representatives  in  the  Central 
and  Provincial  Governments,  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  status  of  this  vast  community  is 
anything  but  a  disgrace  to  a  great  country. 


U.S.  DISAPPOINTS  INDONESIANS 

by  Paul  Jeffers  (Batavia) 


WHERE  two  years  ago  the  Communists  constituted 
one  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  political 
parties,  they  have  just  become  the  third  largest  in 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  This  has  come  about  through 
the  decision  of  the  Labour  Party  to  accept  the  suggestion 
of  the  Communists  for  a  merger  with  it  and  the  left-wLng 
Socialist  Party  of  Amir  Sjarifoeddin  into  one  big  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Indonesia.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
Sjarifoeddin  has  not  yet  announced  the  adherance  of  his 
party,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  do  so  shortly. 

Not  only  are  the  Communists  gaining  new  adherents 
from  the  parties  of  the  left,  but  disillusioned  people 
from  the  centre  are  resignedly  casting  their  lot  with  the 
Communists.  So  far  this  movement  from  the  moderate 
left  and  centre  to  the  Communist  camp  has  been  on  a 
small  scale.  But  it  threatens  to  take  on  larger  proportions, 
and  leaders  of  these  groups  are  seriously  concerned. 

Why  this  growth  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Indonesia 
and  why  this  disillusionment  of  the  middle  and  moderate 
Left?  American  policy  in  the  Indonesian-Dutch  struggle 
is  a  major  cause.  More  and  more  Indonesians  believe 
that  America  is  backing  the  Dutch,  or  have  for  the  most 
part  become  convinced  that  the  American  public  is  not 
concerned  with  their  fight  and  does  not  care  whether  the 
70  million  inhabitants  of  Indonesia  are  forced  to  bow  to 
the  colonial  yoke  again  or  not. 

These  Indonesians  note  with  disappointment  that 
American  representatives  utter  polite  nothings  at  meetings 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  when  the  question  of  In¬ 
donesia  is  brought  up,  while  they  cannot  help  noticing  that 
Russia  and  her  satellites  consistently  champion  her  fight 
for  independence. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  all  countries  among  the  Indonesians.  But  with 
the  Dutch  attack  against  the  Republic  in  July,  1947,  this 
good  will  towards  America  has  declined.  While  the  Rus¬ 
sians  insisted  that  the  Dutch  retire  to  positions  they  had 


held  before  they  attacked,  the  Americans  on  the  Security 
Council  were  satisfied  to  let  the  Dutch  keep  the  territories 
which  the  Sherman  tanks  and  airplanes  built  in  America 
had  won  for  them. 

The  Indonesians  are  a  tolerant  people,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  America  has  been 
neutral.  The  impression  is  now  widespread,  and  the 
Dutch  have  done  nothing  to  discourage  it,  that  whatever 
the  Dutch  do  has  the  blessing  of  the  United  States.  The 
Indonesians  are  astute  enough  to  realize  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  now  desperately  dependent  upon  American  loans 
both  for  reconstruction  at  home  and  to  finance  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  those  parts  of  the  Indies — the  richest  areas 
— that  have  been  wrested  from  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Therefore  they  feel  sure  that  America  can  stop  the  Dutch 
whenever  she  so  desires.  They  have  hopefully  waited 
for  three  years  for  the  United  States  to  assert  itself.  More 
and  more  of  them  are  beginning  to  think  that  their  wait 
is  in  vain.  If  their  reliance  on  America  is  futile,  where 
are  they  to  turn?  Russia  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative, 
unpalatable  though  her  system  is  to  most  Indonesians. 
When  one  is  fighting  for  one’s  life,  they  say,  one  cannot  be 
too  selective  when  it  comes  to  accepting  help. 

Sjarifoeddin’s  attachment  to  the  Communists  is  im¬ 
portant.  He  is  the  first  prominent  Indonesian  political 
leader  to  join  them.  Though  he  still  maintains  that  he 
remains  a  left-wing  Socialist,  it  is  felt  by  most  respon¬ 
sible  politicians  here  that  he  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  a  very  short  time.  Sjarifoed¬ 
din’s  present  attitude  regarding  the  United  States  was 
announced  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  meeting  when  he  stated 
that  Indonesia  could  expect  nothing  from  the  United 
Slates  and  must  begin  to  look  towards  Russia  for  help. 
Yet,  the  Communist  Party  is  not  having  everything  its 
own  way.  Recently  there  have  grown  up  three  anti- 
Pussian  Communist  parties,  relatively  small  but  growing — 
particularly  the  Humble  Man’s  Party,  which  has  already 
attained  a  size  that  i.s  beginning  to  worry  the  much  larger 
pro-Russian  Communist  Party. 
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PAKISTAN’S  FEARS 


by  Robert  P.  Martin, 


A  FIERCE  pride  in  their  15-month-old  Moslem  state, 
and  a  genuine  although  possibly  unrealistic  fear  of 
Indian  aggression  are  the  tends  which  unite 
70,000,000  Moslems  in  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  has  survived  the  death  of  its  revered  leader- 
creator.  Mohammed  Ah  Jinpah.  although  many  intelligent 
observers  had  predicted  his  loss  would  bring  internal  aivi- 
sions.  The  Pakistanis  have  held  their  own  against  India  in 
an  undeclared  war  over  Kashmir.  They  have  faced,  though 
not  solved,  problems  which  would  shake. even  the  most 
advanced  and  progressive  governments. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Pakistan  exists  and  has  great 
survival  value  unless  the  balance  is  upset  by  a  foreign 
war.  But  Pakistan  has  the  war  jitters  and  is  semi- 
hysterical  with  fear  of  possible  Indian  aggression.  Four¬ 
teen  million  Hindus  still  living  in  Pakistan  are  regarded  as 
"fifth-columnists.”'  Government  leaders  point  to  India’s 
absorption  of  Hyd^bad  and  the  undeclared  war  in  Kash¬ 
mir  as  justification  for  their  hate-and-fear  campai^.  while 
at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  two  dominions  are 
inseparably  linked  economically  and  geographically. 

Kashmir  is  dangerous  because  it  is  a  shooting  war, 
but  experienced  observers  here  believe  that  a  more  crucial 
conflict  may  some  day  arise  over  the  problem  of  East 
Pakistan.  It  is  in  the  north  east  comer  of  ^e  sub-continent, 
separated  by  a  thousand  miles  of  Indian  territory  from 
We^t  Pakistan  and  the  capital  of  Karachi.  The  only 
real  tend  between  East  and  West  Pakistan  is  the  Moslem 
religion.  Culturally  and  lin^istically.  East  Pakistan  is 
linked  with  the  Indian  province  of  West  Bengal.  East 
Pakistan  is  the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  jute,  but  the 
major  processing  mills  are  in  India. 

The  Pakistan  Government  has  attempted  to  crush  an 
incipient  separationist  movement  in  East  Pakistan  by  exil¬ 
ing  popular  leaders  such  as  H.  S.  Suhrawady  and  by  nam¬ 
ing  the  last  Premier  of  East  Bengal.  Kwaja  Nazimuddin, 
as  Pakistan  Governor-General  when  Jinnah  died.  The 
Government  has  also  made  frantic  pledges  to,  deal  with 
East  Pakistan’s  economic  problems  as  quickly  as  possiUe. 
But  starvation  and  unrest  continue. 

Pakistan’s  fear  of  India  overshadows  every  other 
considenition  in  the  new  dominion.  Premier  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  has  said.  “  Defence  of  the  state  is  our  foremost 
consideration  and  has  dominate  all  other  activities.” 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  government’s  revenue  is  being 
spent  on  national  defence.  Partly  because  of  shc^ges 
in  both  countries  and  partly  because  of  a  two-way  econo¬ 
mic  “  blockade.”  Pakistan  now  imports  raw  materials  and 
goods  that  should  come  from  India,  and  India  buys  foreign 
food  supplies  that  should  come  from  Pakistan. 

This  fear  and  mistrust  of  India  is  in  some  ways  as 
deep-seated  as  the  hatred  which  fired  the  clamour  for  in¬ 
dependence  from  Britairf.  It  is  the  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  which  prevents  amicable  relations  between  the 


dominions,  and  yet  it  is  a  barrier  which  must  be  destroyed 
if  eithe):  country  is  to  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

Pakistanis  beat  the  drums  in  favour  of  an  Islamic 
bloc,  which  they  like  to  call  a  “third  force”  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  but  at  the  same  time  they  realise  they  have 
little  in  common,  other  than  religion,  with  the  Arab  states 
and  Turkey.  And  when  they  become  particularly  incensed 
with  the  British  and  Americans,  the  Pakistanis  threaten  to 
“  turn  elsewhere  ” — in  other  words,  to  Russia.  But  they 
don’t  really  mean  it. 

Actually,  Pakistan  occupies  a  highly  important  strate¬ 
gic  position  which  should  give  her  greater  voice  in  world 
affairs.  She  has  a  common  border  with  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
China,  and  India,  and  at  points  is  within  close  range  of 
Russia.  And  Pakistan  is  the  air-and-sea  crossroads  of 
this  section  of  the  world.  In  recent  months  both  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  shown  considerable  interest 
in  Pakistan,  and  even  Russia,  which  for  months  ignored 
the  young  dominion,  has  enlivened  her  interest.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  be  going  on  now  for  an  exchange 
of  envoys  with  the  Soviet  Union*  At  Ais  moment  it 
seems  certain  that  Pakistan  will  stay  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  have  closer  trade  ties  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  key  to  Pakistan’s  foreign  relations  is  India,  her 
natural  partner. 

But  Pakistan,  encumbdred  with  a  mammoth  infCTiority 
and  persecution  complex,  seems  determined  to  continue 
hacking  at  the  fratricidal  wounds.  Almost  daily  the  press 
publishes  reports  of  Hindu  maltreatment  of  Moslems. 
Pakistan  accuses  India  of  economic  sabotage  because  of 
her  failure  to  provide  coal  and  steel  promised  to  this 
country.  But  when  India  protests  that  Pakistan  has  not 
sent  her  pledged  allotments  of  food,  Pakistan  replies  that 
this  is  due  to  “  natural  causes  ”  such  as  floods.  Actually. 
India  has  failed  to  provide  coal  and  steel  because  her 
production  has  dropped. 

Pakistan  is  governed  by  an  oligarchy  and  a  cabinet 
selected  by  Jinnah.  The  constituent  assembly  delegates 
were  named  by  the  Muslim  League’s  inner  machine,  and 
cannot  be  call^  representative.  Elections  cannot  be  held 
until  a  constitution  has  been  adopted  and  a  census  taken, 
and  there  is  little  Government  interest  at  present  regarding 
either  step.  Civil  liberties  exist  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  If  recent  history 
IS  a  criterion,  the  Government  will  stamp  out  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  At  least  2,000  political  arrests  have  been  made  as  the 
Government,  taking  advantage  of  war  hysteria  and  its 
emergency  powers  to  suspend  habeas  corpus,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  perpetuating  its  control. 

Little  wonder  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  recrimination, 
fear  and  hatred,  the  two  dominions  are  embittered.  Even 
such  intelligent  Moslems  as  Ghulam  Mohammed,  the  Act¬ 
ing  Premier,  assert  that  “  it  takes  two  to  be  friends,”  and 
use  that  phrase  to  excuse  their  own  intransigeance.  Thus 
fat,  no  Pakistan  official  has  shown  the  statemahship  that 
will  be  necessary  to  bridge  the  widening  gulf. 
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THE  UNDEFINED  CHINA-BURMA  FRONTIER 

by  W.  Stark  Toller 


There  have  recently  b^n  various  indications  that 
China  is  aiming  at  a  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
Sino-Burmese  boundary  question — that  of  the 
northern  section.  China’s  claims  with  regard  to*  Burma 
consist  generally  of  an  assertion  that  Burma  was  in  the 
past  Chinese  territory  and  is  still  subject  to  her  suzerainty, 
and  of  a  tendency  to  regard  an  undefined  frontier  as 
authorising  her  to  make  unlimited  demands. 

The  Chinese  commonly  allege,  in  support  of  their 
claims  to  rights  over  Burma,  that  it  was  conquered  in 
A.D.  226  in  the  course  of  the  southern  campaign  of 
Chuko  Liang,  or  K’ungming,  the  great  warrior  statesman 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Shu  (Szechuan).  Even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  K’ungming  did  conquer  Burma  over  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  the  fact  would  hardly  be  more  relevant  to 
the  claim  than  if  Mussolini  had  laid  claim  to  England 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Julius  ^sar 
in  B.C.  55.  K’ungming’s  campaign  is  described  in  the 
History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  It  is  significant  that  this 
novel  was  written  just  at  the  time  Ratter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  that  Kublai  Khan  was  conquering  Yun¬ 
nan  and  adding  it  to  the  Chinese  Empire;  the  book  gives 
a  wealth  of  lurid  and  fantastic  details,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  locate  many  of  the  places  named  and  to  trace  his 
route.  The  fact  that  his  campaign  was  largely  based  on 
Yungchang  seems  to  bear  out  the  theory  that  he  was 
fighting  against  whoever  were  the  inhabitants  of  Burma 
at  that  date,  but  this  piece  of  evidence  is  shattered  when 
one  finds  that  he  did, not  cross  the  Yangtze  until  after 
entering  Yungchang  on  his  southward  march.  The  only 
fact  that  emerges  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  fighting 
against  some  aboriginal  tribe  or  tribes  considerably  south 
of  the  Yangtze,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  his  oppo¬ 
nents  were  Lolos,  who  stretch,  under  a  variety  of  names, 
from  Szechuan  to  the  frontier  of  Burma;  according  to  Dr. 

A.  J.  Broomhall  in  Strong  Tower  the  Lolos  of  Kweichow 

claim  to  be  descended  from  the  chieftain  conquered  by 
K’ungmmg. 

In  later  years  there  were  various  occasions  on  which 
the  Chinese  invaded  Burma  and  conquered  its  rulers. 
The  last  of  these  invasions  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 

the  eighteenth  century  and  was  an  ignominious  failure 
for  C^hina.  After  a  four  years’  struggle,  the  Chinese  were 
driven  from  their  positions  in  1769  and  their  generals 
asked  for  terms.  Then,  to  quote  from  G.  E.  Harvey’s 
History  of  Burma  (1925); 

“  The  Burmese  staff  were  averse  to  granting  terms, 
saying  that  the  Chinese  were  surrounded  like  cattle  in  a 
pen,  they  were  starving  and  in  a  few  days  they  would  be 
wiped  out  to  a  man.  Luckily  Mahathihathura,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  saw  that  the  loss  of  a  few  armies  would 
merely  stiffen  the  resolution  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
He  sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  conciliatory  reply.  At 
Kaungton.  in  a  seven-roomed  hut,  fourteen  Burmese  and 
thirteen  Chinese  officers  drew  up  a  written  agreement 
whereby  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  withdraw,  trade 
was  to  be  restored,  and,  to  prevent  misunderstanding, 
decennial  missions  were  to  pass  between  the  two 
sovereigns.” 


These  missions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sent 
with  any  great  regularity:  according  to  the  same  authority 
“  China  sent  missions  to  Burma  in  1787,  1790,  1795,  1796,. 
1822;  and  Burma  to  China  in  1782,  1787,  1792,  1823”, 
None  the  less,  when  Great  Britain  annexed  Burma,  Article 
I  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Convention  of  1886  provided: 

“Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Burma  to 
send  decennial  missions  to  present  articles  of  local  pro¬ 
duce,  England  agrees  that  the  highest  authority  in  Burma 
shall  send  the  customary  decennial  missions,  the  memben 
of  the  missions  to  be  of  the  Burmese  race." 

Article  II  of  the  same  Convention  provided: 

“China  agrees  that,  in  all  matters  whatsoever  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  authority  and  rule  which  England  is  now 
exercising  in  Burma,  England  shall  be  free  to  do  whatso¬ 
ever  she  deems  right  and  proper.” 

It  is  on  this  exiguous  basis  that  China  founds  her 
claim  that  Burma  was  a  vassal  state. 

In  the  boundary  treaty  of  1894  the  definition  of  the 
northern  section  was  apparently  regarded'  as  hopeless: 
Article  IV  provides  that  the  settlement  and  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  north  or  latitude  25°  35'  N.  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  future  understanding  when  the  features  and 
condition  of  the  country  are  more  accurately  known.  This 
State  of  affairs  has  gone  on  for  over  half  a  century  and 
has  not  been  the  source  of  any  serious  trouble.  The 
logical  course  was  to  assume  that  the  boundary  would 
carry  on  in  a  direct  line  from  the  last  delimited  point,, 
particularly  as  this  would  follow  a  very  well  defined 
natural  boundary — the  Irrawaddy-Salween  watershed — 
and  this  was  the  view  adopted  by  the  British  and  Indian 
Governments. 

The  upper  sections  of  the  Salween  valley  in  Yunnan 
are  occupi^  by  aboriginal  tribes,  over  whom  Ihe  Chinese 
exercised  little  or  no  control.  In  1909  two  German  ex¬ 
plorers  in  the  Upper  Salween  valley  were  murdered  by 

one  of  these  tribes  (the  Nutzu).  In  the  following  year 

one  of  the  minor  heredita^  chiefs  in  this  region  coveted 

the  rice  plain  around  Hpimaw  (Pienma)  on  the  western 
side  of  the  water-shed  and  attempt^  to  levy  taxes  there. 
This  gave  rise  to  what  was  known  as  the  Pienma  Incident; 
to  check  the  encroachment  the  Indian  Government  esta¬ 
blished  a  military  post  at  Hpimaw  and  in  China  there  was 

a  feeble  attempt  at  a  boycott  of  British  goods  as  a  protest 

against  this  imperialistic  aggression.  The  (^inese  Minis- 
tiy  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  officially  informed  that,  pending 
definition,  we  should  regard  the  watershed  as  the 
boundary;  the  next  year  the  Chinese  revolution  took 
place,  and  was  followed  by  the  Central  Government’s  loss 
of  control  over  the  remoter  provinces,  and  the  matter  re¬ 
mained  in  abeyance,  although  Chinese  interest  manifested 
itself  from  time  to  time. 

The  view  adopted  by  the  Chinese  was  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  settl^  boundary,  the  British  had  no  right 
to  the  northern  section  of  Upper  Burma  and  accordingly 
anv  action  taken  there  (e.g.  the  administration  of  the 
Triangle,  between  the  Mali  Hka  and  the  Nmai  Hka,  the 
two  branches  of  the  Upper  Irrawaddy)  provoked  protests 


ind  agitation.  A  map  of  Burma  issued  by  the  Chinese  watershed.  He  would  pay  no  duty  on  his  yarn  from 
Postal  Administration  showed  the  province  as  including  India  as  his  factory  would  be  in  Indian  territory;  he  would 
the  whole  of  this  northern  sectibn,  with  a  note  that  the  send  the  finished  product  into  China  and  would  there 
boundary  between  Assam  and  China  had  not  been  de-  escape  duty  on  the  ground  that  his  factory  was  in  Chinese 
limited.  Nor  were  the  Chinese  alone  in  their  attitude;  territory.  Unfortunately,  he  could  not  get  the  Govem- 
the  map  of  China  included  in  Sir  Eric  Teichman’s  Affairs  ment  of  Burma’s  permission  to  set  up  the  mill 

China  (1938)  also  showed  Yunnan  as  extending  far  to  On  December  1st,  1947,  the  Foreign  Office  in  Nan- 
the  west  of  the  Nmai  Hka  and.  most  surprising  of  all.  king  issued  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary. 
I  found  a  similar  map  included  in  the  time-table  of  the  The  statement  revealed  that  in  August,  1941,  the  Chinese 
Burma  Railways  in  1935.  This  version  has  now  been  Government  had  suggested  that  negotiations  should  be 
reproduced  in  a  map  issued  by  the  U.K.  Office  of  the  resumed  in  the  matter.  His  Majesty’s  Ambassador  re- 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Information  in  1947.  making  it  clear  plied  three  months  later  that  the  proposal  had  been  re- 
that  China’s  intention  is  to  claim  the  whole  of  this  slice  of  ferred  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and  to  the 
territory.  Incidentally,  this  last  map  totally  ignores  the  Government  of  Burma;  then  came  Pearl  Harbour,  and 
agreement  regarding  the  southern  section  of  the  boundary  nothing  more  had  been  heard  about  it.  In  view  of  the 
concluded  on  June  18th,  1941  (Treo/y  Verier,  No.  80,  1947)  forthcoming  independence  of  the  country,  the  Chinese 
and  shows  the  boundary  as  giving  (^ina  all  that  she  ever  Government  hoped  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
claimed  in  that  region:  this  may  well  be  an  indication  Burma  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution.  i 

of  future  intentions.  According  to  the  China  Newsweek  of  July  29th  last. 

When  I  was  in  Tengyueh  in  1934-35  I  saw  one  or  two  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Yuan  calling 
illustrations  of  ffie  CJiinese  attitude.  A  merchant  brought  for  the  settlement  of  the  China-Burma  boundary.  The 
in  a  consignment  of  coffin  wood  over  one  of  the  passes  sponsors  of  the  proposed  measure  point  out  that: 
north  of  latitude  25°  35',  and  the  Commissioner  of  Cus-  “  l.  The  undefined  border  region  between  the 

toms  levied  the  normal  duty  on  it.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  promrmd  to  Nanking  that  the  levy  of  dnty 

was  illegal  as  the  goods  were  of  Chmese  provenance,  and  these  have  been  unheeded  by  the  British  Government.  Now 

the  Commissioner  of  Customs  was  instructed  to  make  a  that  the  British  have  granted  autonomy  to  the  Burmese 

refund.  One  enterprising  Chinese  merchant  saw  a  way  to  Government,  it  is  time  for  China  to  assert  herself  and 

tom  the  ambl^OUS  situation  to  profit.  He  proposed  to  Burmese  Government  has  just  incorporated 

set  up  a  weaving  mill  at  (Th’angyin  Ku,  just  west  of  the  the  region  in  question  together  with  Bhamo  and  Myitkyina 
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into  the  so-called  Kachin  country. 

“3.  The  land  in  dispute  is  the  gateway  to  Yunnan, 
Sikang  and  Tibet.  For  national  defence  purposes,  a  speedy 
solution  is  of  vital  importance.” 

These  clauses  give  a  clear  iadication  of  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  Chinese  would  approach  any 
negotiations.  This  is  further  iUustrated  in  the  writings 
of  leading  Chinese.  In  The  Constitutional  Structure  of 
Modem  China,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Tsao  refers  to  Burma  as  “  a 


vassal  state  of  China”.  In  China  Looks  Forward,  Dr.. 
Sun  Fo  says  that  Burmit  was  “  tributary  to  China  for  the 
last  thousand  years  and  more  preceding  the  last  century- 
of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  ”,  while  in  China’s  Destiny  Presi¬ 
dent  Chiang  Kai-shek  sp^s  ol  Burma  as  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  which  she  had  lost.  If  China  enters  into  negotiations, 
in  this  irredentist  spirit,  the  prospect  of  attaining  an  equit¬ 
able  solution  does  not  look  hopeful. 


FRIENDS’  AMBULANCE  UNIT  IN  CHINA 


by  Tony  Gibson 


The  British  “Friends’  Ambulance  Unit”-an  inter- 

denoihinational  relief  organisation  which  ”  shared 
the  Quaker  views  on  peace  and  war  decided  in 
1941  to  send  a.  section  of  forty  men  to  work  in  China — 
initially  to  haul  medical  supplies  up  the  Burma  Road. 

Before  long  ninety  per  cent,  of  China’s  medical  supplies 

were  bumping  along  in  the  Unit’s  dilapidated  but  invin¬ 
cible  fleet  of  charcoal-burning  lorries.  Field  surgical  units 
operated  alongside  the  Chinese  Army.  Medical  teams 
helped  in  the  civilian  work  of  isolated  mission  hospitals. 
A  dozen  or  more  Unit  members  were  seconded  for  key 
jobs  in  the  main  medical  and  relief  services  run  by  inter¬ 
national  agencies  in  China.  On  V.J.  Day,  the  Unit  woke 
up  to  find  itself  in  a  unique,  a  strategic  position  in  Chinese 
relief  and  rehabilitation  work,  with  an  influence  and  a 
reputation  out  of  all’  proportion  to  its  size  and  its  collec¬ 
tive  abilities.  One  team  had  already  successfully  pene¬ 
trated  into  Chinese  Communist  territory  carrying  medical 
supplies  and  was  hugely  welcomed.  The  rest  of  the  Unit 
still  had  the  blessing  of  many  of  the  Nationalist  leaders 
including  Madame  ^iang  herself.  As  the  Chinese  Civil 
War  began  to  loom  on  the  horizon,  the  Unit  began  to  see 
that  here  in  China  it  faced  a  rare  opportunity  to  put  beliefs 
in  impartiality  to  the  test. 

With  V.J.-Day  came  the  question  which  the  F.A.U.  had 
to  answer  in  every  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  theatres  of 
war  throughout  the  world  in  which  it  had  been  operating: 

“  Is  ours  simply  a  wartime  emergency  service,  or  are  we 
going  on  into  the  reconstruction  work  of  the  peace?”  In 
China  there  was  a  little  hesitation.  Some  members  had 
already  been  at  work  with  the  Chinese  Industrial  C6- 
operatives  and  saw  the  challenge  that  that  offered,  others 
were  concerned  with  the  rehabilitation  of  medical  services . 
and  hospitals  destroyed  by  the  war.  Gradually  it  was 
realised  that  all  these  concerns  were  interdependent.  War, 
famine,  flood,  the  exodus  as  refugees  of  the  skilled  artisans 
of  every  stricken  region — ^the  effect  was  always  to  disrupt 
local  TConomy  and  destroy  social  services  at  one  blow. 
Only  by  tackling  the  two  problems  together  was  it  possible 
to  rebuild  with  success. 

It  was  decided  to  concentrate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scattered  forces  of  the  Unit  in  one  “  Area  Project  ”. 
Here  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  focus  the  different 
abilities  and  experience  of  medicals,  mechanics,  and  relief 
workers.  The  province  of  Honan  was  chosen  for  the 


experiment.  There  were  already  old  friends  among  somt 

of  the  staffs  of  mission  hospitals  in  the  province  who. 
were  anxious  for  help  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  war  and 
replacing  lost  personnel.  Here  too,  the  Yellow  ^River, 
”  China’s  Sorrow  ”,  had  been  diverted  eight  years  pre¬ 
viously  to  form  a  great  barrier  of  hundreds  of  square 

miles  to  halt  the  Japanese  advance  westwards  across  th& 

North  China  Plain.  In  succeeding  years  the  river  bed 
had  shifted;  its  waters  had  flooded  yet  again;  the  good 
farm  land  had  been  silted  up,  whole  cities  were  destroyed; 
yet  more  Chinese  were  forced  to  swell  the  stream  of 
refugees  to  the  far  North  West. 

Four  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  Unit 
went  ahead  at  once  to  Stake  out  its  claims  in  the  new 
territory.  Others  followed.  Eight  months  later,  there 
were  nearly  one  hundred  Chinese  and  Anglo-Saxons- 
scattered  along  a  line  some  hundred  miles  long  of  ruined 
territory.  A  servicing  scheme  was  set  up  to  provide 
“  medii^l  mechanics  ”,  to  repair  or  improvise  the  essen¬ 
tial  equipment  of  a  dozen  or  more  hospitals  scattered 
throughout  the  Province  of  thirty-four  million  people. 
These  hospitals  constituted  practically  the  only  ayailablc 
centres  for  major  surgery  and  most  of  them  had  been 
shattered  by  the  war.  As  soon  as  a  hospital  had  been  re¬ 
equipped.  teams  of  doctors,  anaesthetists,  business  mana¬ 
gers  and  nurses  moved  in  to  take  it  over  and  get  it  running 
smoothly.  They  brought  in  and  taught  new  staffs  and 
persuaded  old  staffs  to  return.  Then  when  the  hospitaT 
was  functioning  properly  the  whole  administration  was 
devolved  and  the  team  moved  on  to  the  next.  Meanwhile 
the  Unit  mechanics  set  up  a  school  in  which  local  Chinese 
boys  were  trained  to  take  on  their  jobs  too,  and  to  provide 
maintenance  staffs  whxh  could  be  attached  permanently 
to  the  different  hospitals  in  the  province. 

Whilst  this  work  proceeded,  the  more  restless  spirits 
of  the  Unit  were  striking  out  in  other  directions.  The  first 
was  the  “  Kala  Azar  campaign  ”.  Kala  Azar  is  a  child- 
kilh'ng  disease,  and  it  is  endemic  in  Northwn  Honan. 
Unless  the  right  treatment  is  given,  death  occurs  in  the- 
majority  of.  cases  after  two  years  of  wasting  bodies  and 
rotting  flesh.  Yet  there  are  two  specifics,  either  of 
which  if  injected  regularly  during  a  period  ^  about  six 
weeks,  can  cure  completely  some  ninety-flve  per  cent  of 
the  patients.  The  problem  was  that  where  this  treatment 
was  confined  to  out-patient  clinics  of  the  existing  hospitals. 
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fliere  remained  the  danger  of  re>infection  direcdy  the 
netieat  returned  home.  The  Unit  decided  to  tackle  the 
job  systematically  and  to  scour  out  the  disease  village  by 
village,  hsien  by  hsien.  At  first  this  seemed  to  require 
more  qualified  doctors  than  were  available.  But  as  usual 
a  way  of  improvisation  was  found.  A  scheme  was  de¬ 
vised  by  which  the  Unit’s  precious  Public  Health  doctor 
loured  the  villages  concentrating  whofiy  on  diagnosis.  A 
week  in  his  wake  came  teams  of  lay  assistants  who  spent 
all  their  time  injecting  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  had 

been  found.  A  few  months  later  the  doctor  repeated  his 

rounds  to  make  a  final  check  and  to  complete  his  statistics 

on  recoveries.  This  work  has  continued  with  periodic 
interruptions  by  the  Civil  War.  since  the  beginning  of 
1946.  It  goes  on  now  on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War  front. 

Another  pioneer  project  grew  out  of  the  ruins  at  one 

typical  flood-and-war  devastated  city,  Chungmou.  Here 

I  flourishing  commercial  centre  of  more  than  dvo  thou¬ 
sand  families,  occupying  four  square  miles  of  walled  city, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  impact  of  the  YeUow  River  to  a 
huddle  of  twenty  battered  dweUings.  They  were  inhabited 
by  a  few  score  Chinese  farmers,  too  resolute,  or  too 

obstinate  to  move.  Throughout  the  district  school  and 

medical  services  were  practically  non-existent  and  the  local 

economy  had  been  wholly  dislocated.  The  ruins  of  the 
dty  reared  up  bleakly  amidst  dead,  uncultivated  farm 
land,  which  once,  had  yielded  richly.  The  Japanese  had 
seized  precious  drau^t  animals;  ploughs  had  been 
smashed  or  stolen;  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  had  long 

igo  fled  to  the  North  West.  The  river  had  covered  the 
rich  loam  with  a  thick,  dty  silt,  which  was  slowly  turning 
into  sand-dunes;  these  drifted  slowly  across  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  North  China  Plain  before  the  prevailing 
winds. 

Chungmou  became  the  centre  of  the  Unit’s  first  ex¬ 
perimental  village  rehabilitation  project.  Within  a  narrow 
compass,  every  essential  of  rural  life  was  to  be  buih  up 
bit  by  bit.  There  were  four  in  the  team  which  began 
the  work:  two  Chinese,  two  British — doctor,  nurse, 
teacher,  odd  job  man.  They  built  their  own  mud-hut  in 
a  nearby  village,  and  in  it  opened  their  first  clinic.  The 
halt,  the  lame,  the  merely  curious  flocked  in  from  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles.  They  found  a  medical  service  which  was 
reasonably  cheap  and  did  not  treat  them  patronisingly. 
The  fame  of  the  new  clinic  spread  rapidly.  The  team  began 
to  seize  its  opportunity  by  judicious  questioning  of  the 
patients  queuing  up  outside  to  begin  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  whole  area.  Good-will 
established,  the  group  began  to  add  to  its  numbers  and  to 
expand  its  activities.  A  children’s  school  was  started.  A 
textiles  co-operative  was  organised  among  villages  who 
had  hitherto  to  pay  profiteers’  prices  when  they  took  their 
uncarded  cotton  to  the  merchants  of  the  nearest  city. 
Around  a  battered  hurricane  lamp,  a  faithful  group  of 
twelve  wholly  illiterate  local  fanners  puzzled  over  the 
principles  of  dividends  and  share  capital  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee  as  they  were  expounded  with  immense 
enthusiasm  by  the  Chinese  nurse — ^an  economics  graduate 
of  one  of  the  great  Chinese  universities.  The  work  ex¬ 
panded  steadily  and  with  it  the  team’s  knowledge  of  local 
economv  and  tooography.  local  resources,  equipmoit,  crop 
yields,  the  condition  of  the  soil;  how  many  refugees  were 
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expected  back;  above  all  who  were  the  leading  figures 
in  this  little  world  who  could  take  the  initiative  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  new  self-sufficient  economy.  By  now  an  agri¬ 
cultural  centre  had  been  established,  with  imported  pedi¬ 
gree  animals  to  hdp  breed  up  the  local  livestock.  Another 
clinic  had  been  opened  on  the  dty  ruins  themselves.  The 
textile*  co-operative  was  strengthened  by  a  weaving  section. 
Building  started  on  a  permanent  clinic,  a  permanent  school., 
and.  greatest  ambition  of  all.  a  machine  shop  in  which  cme 
engine  could  be  shared  for  the  powering  of  many  different 

pieces  of  local  equipment— an  oil  press,  a  flour  mUl, 

looms,  a  earlier,  even  a  generator  to  supply  electric  light 

for  a  night  school. 

The  Chungmou  project  is  the  core  of  the  Unit’s  work 
in  Honan.  There  remain  to  be  realised  many  of  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  first  group  of  enthusiasts,  but  there  has 

been  progress  nevertheless.  In  the  last  year  a  new  hospi¬ 
tal.  a  metal  foundry,  a  brick  kiln,  have  come  to  swell 

the  list.  Yet.  though  the  work  has  continued  it  has  been 
at  great  hazard.  Last  winter  the  Civil  War  flared  up  which 
had  for  long  been  smouldering  in  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  project  would  have 
to  be  abandoned.  The  agricultural  station  was  sacked, 

and  its  livestock  reinforced  the  commissariat  of  one  in¬ 
vading  army.  But  the  rest  of  the  project  was  respected. 
For  more  than  six  months  the  district  has  been  occupied 
and  reoccupied  by  warring  troops.  More  recently  there 
has  been  heavy  fighting  which  culminated  in  the  captiure  of: 
Kaifeng,  the  great  capital  of  the  Province,  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  forces  on  June  the  20th.  Kaifeng  lies  thirty  miles', 
east  of  Chungmou.  When  the  Nationalist  planes  bombed, 
the  city,  which  was  without  any  kind  of  air  raid  protection^ 
a  stream  of  refugees  trekked  westward.  Meanwhile  a 
major  battle  was  developing  in  the  area.  The  Unit’s  hospi¬ 
tal  worked  twenty-four  hour  a  day  for  nearly  a  week 
dealing  with  refugees  and  with  wounded  soldiers.  At  one 
time  Comtaunist  and  Nationalist  troops  were  in  the  same 
queue.  Meanwhile  the  co-operative  work  of  the  project 
has  continued  practically  uninterrupted.  After  some 
argument  both  sides  were  persuaded  to  respect  the  Unit’s 
neutrality;  many  seem  to  have  approved  its  purpose,  a 
few  even  to  have  caught  on  to  some  of  its  underlying 
motives.  The  situation  in  Chungmou  and  in  the  Unit’s 
work  as  a  whole  in  China  is  probably  unique.  No  other 
group  has  been  able  to  carry  on  so  effectively  with  waf 
on  its  doorstep,  and  no  other  organisation  in  China  has 
remained  persona  grata  in  fact  as  well  as  on  paper  with 
both  the  protagonists. 

This.  I  suppose,  is  the  real  achievement  of  the  Unit 
in  China.  Its  material  successes  wiU  in  time  count  for 
very  little,  along  with  its  failures  and ’with  the  many  jobs 
that  were  botched.  But  alone  of  all  the  groups,  national 
and  international,  civil  and  religious,  in  China,  the  Unit 
has  had  the  chance  to  put  its  beliefs  in  impartiality  into 
practice.  It  remains  perhaps  the  only  gap  in  China’s  iron 
curtafti.  Chungmou  is  one  link  in  a  chain  of  work  which 
stretches  right  across  the  fighting  line.  A  medical  team 
and  an  agricultural  specialist  still  operate  deep  in  Commu¬ 
nist  territory  to  the  north,  cut  off  for  months  at  a  time 
from  any  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  Unit  Yet  they  share 
a  community  of  work  and  motivation,  and  a  Rabelaisian 
sense  of  humour,  with  the  malaria  team  operating  in 


Nationalist  territory  a  thqusaiid  miles  or  so  to'  the  south  possible  extent  More  doctors,  mu’ses,.  held  workeri, 
west  of  China,  and  with  the  tiny  transport  group  that  con-  engineers,  co-operative  workers  are  being  sought  and  soijje 
tinues  in  the  tradition  of  the  first  F.A.U.  team  to  ply  up  are  already  on  their  way.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
and  down  the  Burma  Road.  sponsorship  of  the  Unit  has  passed  to  the  American 

Up  to  V.J.  Day  much  of  the  Unit’s  work  was  backed  Friends’  Service  Committee  and  the  British  Friends’  Sei- 
by  British  Treasury  grants.  With  the  “  peace  ”  these  have  vice  Council.  The  name  has  changed  to  Friends’  Service 
been  withdrawn  and  lack  of  money  has  made  k  hard  Unit  (China)  to  mark  the  broadening  of  its  scope  from  the 
indeed  to  carry  on.  The  Unit’s  numbers  have  dwindled  mainly  medical  work  of  the  war  years, 
from  the  140  peak  wartime  figure  until  they  are  now  If  the  Unit  of  to-day  is  to  meet  tomorrow’s  recruit- 
around  the  40  odd  with  which  the  F.A.U.  began  the  story  ing'  programme,  and  as  it  hopes,  to  surpass  k,  it 
in  1941.  The  present  challenge  of  the  Unit’s  unique  get  more  money.  In  a  world  on  the  razor’s  edge  of  war 
opportunities  in  a  “  polarised  world  ”  has  produced  a  this  is  an  experiment  in  peacemaking  which  we  cannot 
determination  to  reinforce  it  at  all  costs,  and  to  the  greatest  afford  to  ignore. 


SHANGHAI  PROFILE 

by  J.  R.  Kaim  (Shanghai) 


f''ROM  no  point  of  view  is  Shanghai  to-day  what  it  used 
to  be  in  pre-war  days.  Certainly,  it  still  is  the  greatest 
town  in  China,  but  its  growing  number  of  inhabitants 
no  longer  is  a  symptom  of  increasing  importance.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  Shanghai  was  “  the  paradise  of  adven¬ 
turers  ”.  Gone  are  the  days  when  it  was  the  gayest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  cheapest  among  all  gay  places  throughout  the 
world.  Gone  also  is  its  international  character.  Indeed,  as  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Chinese-owned  C/ifnaFres^r  explained, 
”a  pre-war  Shanghailander,  arriving  nowadays  in  this 
metropolis  by  water,  would  probably  have  to  take  a  second 
look  tefore  he  cbuld  ascertain  that  the  stretch  along  the 
river ...  is  the  well-known  Bund  with  its  in^sing  build¬ 
ings,  spacious  sidewalks  and  wide  roads  The  buildings 
and  roads  are  still  there,  of  course,  bur  their  appearances 
have  changed  from  those  of  dignity  and  importance  into 
ones  of  pettiness,  filth  and  confusion.  All  along  the  side¬ 
walks  are  found  hawkers  who  display  their  wares  in  gmt 
profusion  and  solicit  customers  with  tmceasing  chanting, 
the  road  is  disorderly,  traffic  jams  occur  every  now  and 
then  and  along  the  waterfront  cargoes  of  all  descriptions 
are  piled  up  awaiting  removal.  Food  vendors,  loiterers 
occupy  the  comers.  Dirt  is  everywhere. 

TTie  picture  is  the  same  wherevCT  one  goes.  Pedes¬ 
trians  have  to  tiiread  thek  way  through  the  thousands  of 
petty  salesmen  and  their  wares.  Litter  can  be  found 
everywhere  and  the  roads  are  in  bad  condition.  Run  by 
a  very  able  mayor.  Dr.  K.  C.  Wu,  the  municipality  is  short 
of  ^nds  to  repair  the  roads  and  to  look  after  ffie  mani¬ 
fold  deteriorations  ^hich  have  changed  Shanghai  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  change  the  {ticture  of  this  grand  dty.  When,  in 
long  intervals  the  tax  collectors  try  to  coUect  the  city 
taxes,  the  value  of  the  money  has  decreased  so  much 
that  the  amount  collected  is  worth  less  than  half  of  its 
original  value.  During  hardly  more  than  eight  weeks,  the 
illegal  rate  o(  the  U.S.  dollar  went  up  from  $4,()00,(XX), 
by  the  end  of  June,  to  Ch.  $11.(XX).(XX)  by  the  middle  of 
August;  this  alone  shows  cme  of  the  great  handicaps  when 
it  comes  to  collecting  taxes  and  spending  the  amounts 
collected. 

Once,  in  the  not  always  good  old  days.  Shanghai’s 
cosmopolitan  populace  used  to  work  tog^er.  Among 


the  foreign  groups  the  British  were  leading  in  every  respect 
in  the  International  Settlement  and  the  French,  of  course, 
in  the  French  Concession.  After  all,  it  was  the  British, 
the  French  and  the  Americans  who  “  made  ”  Shanghai 
and  who  developed  this  bu3t-on-the-mud  town  outside  the 
walled  Chinese  dty  into  what  it  still  was  in  1941.  By  no 
means  was  pre-war  Shanghai  ideal.  There  were  robbdies 
and  bribery  and  scand^s.  'there  was  illegal  business. 
But  in  spite  of  the  manifold  shortcomings,  the  community 
worked  together  and  co-operated  in  every  respect  and  in 
every  field  of  action.  There  was  “  give  and  take  ”  among 
the  more  than  twenty  nationalities  and  groups. 

To-day.  that  proverbial  Shanghai  tolerance  is  gone. 
While  forei^ers  talk  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  Chinese 
administration  whenevm:  and  wherever  they  meet,  Chinese 
of  all  classes  like  to  criticise  the  attitude  of  foreign  groups 
who.  they  say.  by  (me  means  or  another  try  to  regain 
thek  dominant  pre-war  position.  They  certainly  do  not, 
but  they  are  not  willing,  at  least  most  of  them,  to  simply 
aband(m  what  they  have  built  up  and  to  lay  down  arms 
because  of  a  xenophobia  to  which  they  have  almost  be¬ 
come  accustomed. 

In  many  fields,  it  is  true.  co-op«ati(m  between 
(Thinese  and  foreign  groups  is  satisfactory.  But  the  real 
and  typical  Shan^^ai  spkk  of  co-operation  has  vanished. 
Before  the  Japanese  and  thek  puppets  took  over  the 
administration  the  day  after  Pearl  Habour,  Shanghai  was 
a  Chinese  city  because  it  was  situated  in  China  and  it  was 
a  foreign  city  because  it  was  run  by  foreigners.  Thus, 
both  groups  had  equal  interests,  no  matter  thek  reasoning 
and  no  matto:  thek  political  controversies.  To-day,  %ang- 
hai  is  a  Clhinese  city,  and  while  secessionist  Chinese 
politicians  who  once  considered  Shanghai  thek  city  of 
refuge  now  live  in  and  act  from  Hong  Itong.  foreign 
int^ests  (xxasionally  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
tolerated  rather  than  wanted. 

By  no  means  are  the  Chinese  alone  responsible  for 
the  present  lack  of  co-operation.  As  matters  are  at  pre¬ 
sent.  politically,  financi^y  and  socially,  foreign  capi^ 
does  not  and  cannot  work  as  it  used  to  act  and  react  in 
pre-war  days.  Would  foreign  interests  to-day  feel  as  safe 


in  Shanghai  as  in  ,1937  or  even  as  in  1940.  they  probably  personnel  of  consulates,  international  organisations  and 
would  hdp  Shanghai’s*  mayor  much  more  in  his  efforts  American  military  institutions,  altogether  certainly  a  c(Mn« 
to  reorganize  the  cky.  As  an  American  newcomer  put  it  paratively  small  numbo:.  However,  as  historic  examples 
lecently :  **  To  me  it  seems  that  here  in  Shanghai  the  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  lack  of  people  whom  a  popula* 
foreigner  plays  about  the  same  roles  as  the  Jew  in  Hitler’s  tion  considers  heterogeneous  is  of  no  importance  as  long 
Germany;  whenever  something  is  going  wrong  it  is  the  as  their  very  existence  is  regarded  as  undesirable  and 
ftweigner  who  is  responsible  and  wl^ever  a  foreigner  is  their  efforts  are  called  selfish.  This  is  exactly  what  many 
doing  good  business,  quite  a  few  people  call  him  a  crook  foreign  people  in  Shanghai  feel  is  the  case  at  present  where 
•fid  try  to  chase  him  out  in  order  to  take  over  foreign  activities  and  interests  are  concern^.  In  many 

On  the  other  hand,  many  foreigners,  particularly  cases  such  feeling  is  certainly  unwarranted.  In  many  it  is 
Unong  the  old-timers  fail  to  realise  the  tremendous  based  on  a  lack  of  confidence.  But  frequently  it  is  correct 
obstacles  the  Chinese  administration  is  confronted  with.  On  the  other  hand,  jingoism  and  a  lack  of  comprehension 
The  city  probably  now  has  more  than  five  million  inhabi-  handicap  many  foreigners  more  than  they  are  generally 
tants.  Thousands  of  refugees  from  Communist-endangered  willing  to  admit;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Shanghai  is 
or  Communist-run  areas  try  to  make  a  living  as  hawkers,  to  reconquer  its  pre-war  position  and  to  renew  its  social 
pedlars,  thieves,  workers  or  speculators.  Idle  funds  from  foundations,  both  the  Chinese  and  their  foreign  “  guests  ” 
northern  provinces  are  remitteid  to  Shanghai  and  for  lack  must  change  their  attitudes. 

of  productive  investments  are  operated  on  speculative  Sfaan^ai  still  has  a  chance  to  recover.  The  tempo 
narkets.  Smuggling  is  rampant.  And  while  the  foreign  of  recovery  as  well  as  of  further  decay  chiefly  depends  on 
pre-war  administrations  paid  good  and  adequate  salaries  the  Chinese  Government’s  general  economic  poUcy.  As 
to  both  their  foreign  and  Chinese  officials  and  employees,  matters  are  at  present  in  China,  even  a  rapid  return  to 
present  Chinese  sixties  are  so  ridiciously  small  timt  even  the  spirit  of  international  co-operation  can  help  little  if 
Ae  most  honest  policeman  and  the  most  reliable  employee  anything.  But  when  the  Government’s  disastrous  econo- 
are  bound  to  find  some  sources  of  income,  be  it  from  mic  poUcy  comes  to  an  end,  nothing  can  restore  Shang- 
*  squeeze”  or  other  illegal  deals.  hai’s  importance  so  long  as  its  populace  does  not  remember 

To-day,  the  city  has  hardly  more  than  100.000  private  and  does  not  return  to  the  same  public-spiritedness  that 
foreign  inhabitants.  To  that  figure  are  to  be  added  the  was  Shanghai’s  great  asset  in  its  great  days. 
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by  Agnes  Orchin 


The  Americans  have  made  Tsingtao  their  naval  base 
for  China.  They  know  the  port  well,  as  it  has  been 
their  summer  base  for  many  years.  Their  presence 
(here  makes  it  a  unique  oasis  in  a  communistic  desert, 
fori  with  the  Chinese  Red  Army  all  around,  it  is  not 
directly  menaced  while  the  Americans  stay  there. 

Tsingtao  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  has 
the  same  latitude  as  Tokio  and  San  Francisco.  It  has  a 
central  position  mid-way  between  Pekin,  Dairen  and 
Shanghai,  and  is  easily  reached  from  all  Asiatic  harbours. 
It  is  1106  nautical  'miles  from  Hong  Kong  and  410  from 
Shanghai.  During  the  time  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
was  functioning  it  was  possible  to  reach  England  in  twelve 
days.  Mail  also  could  be  received  either  way  in  about  the 
flune  time.  By  sea  routes  however,  this  spot,  14,000  miles 
from  England,  took  five  weeks  via  Suez  and  slightly  less 
ria  America  and  the  Pacific.  The  very  fine  harbour  is 
always  free  of  ice,  and  has  a  system  of  lighthouses,  which 
ensure  safe  navigational  entrance  and  outlet.  In  times  of 
peace,  most  of  the  big  shipping  lines  made  Tsingtao  a 
port  of  call,  and  one  could  l^rd  a  liner  direct  for  Eng- 
luid  without  trans-shipment.  The  Japanese  ran  a  service 
of  steamers  from  Dairen-Tsingtao-Shanghai  every  three 
days,  taking  twenty-eight  hours  from  Tsingtao  to  Shanghai 
ind  twenty  hours  from  Tsingtao  to  Dairen.  Tsingtoo  was 
connected  by  rail  with  Tsinanfu,  Peking  and  Nanking,  but 


for  many  years  now  the  connection  has  been  in  name  only., 
owing  to  continual  attacks  on  .the  trains  and  sabotage  of 
the  lines. 

The  climate  of  Tsingtao  compares  in  its  seasonal 
months  with  that  of  England,  but  in  the  winter,  blizzards 
blow  which  last  three  days,  bringing  the  temperature  down 
to  below  freezing  point.  Li  sununer  the  temperature  goes 
up  to  the  low  nineties,  but  seldom  produces  more  ffian 
two  weeks  of  excessive  heat.  The  rainy  season  of  late 
July  and  August  can  be  very  unpleasantly  hot  and  humid, 
but  the  water  is  badly  needed  to  fill  the  reservoirs  and 
rivers,  and  there  is  usually  very  little  more  left  for  another 
year. 

Little  was  known  of  Tsingtao  until  1891  when  the 
Chinese  made  it  a  military  centre.  The  landing  pier  cm 
Pacific  Road  constructed  by  the  first  Chinese  commander, 
is  still  there  to-day. 

In  1897  two  German  missionaries  were  murdered  in 
Shantung  Province,  and  as  compensation  the  German 
Navy  took  Tsingtao.  The  Germans  went  in  for  their 
colonisation  very  seriously,  building  a  very  fine  church, 
schools  and  hospital.  Although  the  local  granite  was  not 
of  the  best  quality,  there  was  plenty  of  it  on  the  spot,  and 
it  could  be  used  for  building.  Broad  streets  were  made, 
decent  sewerage  laid  down,  good  drinking  water  came 
through  pipes  and  taps,  and  most  other  conveniences  came 


into  being.  The  town,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its 
fcn-ests  and  natural  bays  with  sandy  beaches,  rapidly  be- 
oame  the  Riviera  of  the  Far  East.  I^rge  commercial  firms 
opened  up.  shipping  firms  installed  their  agents,  and  banks 
accommodated  the  cash.  Dwellings  of  generous  propor> 
tions  with  red  roofs,  were  built  to  house  the  numbers  of 
forei^ers  arriving  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the 
flourishing  port.  As  the  whole  town  was  being  planned 
to  the  best  artistic  advantage,  these  red  roofs  b^ame  a 
feature  of  the  landscape,  showing  up  mellow  and  homely 
against  the  green  (rf  forests  and  hillsides. 

As  early  as  1902  the  town  and  its  surroundings  was 
being  put  forward  as  a  holiday  resort  'Good  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  many  kept  by  Britons,  catered  for  visitors 
from  all  over  the  Far  East  The  beaches  were  furnished 
with  delightful  huts,  and  the  Watch  Committee  saw  that 
unauthorised  persons  and  dogs  were  kept  away  from  the 
fashionable  bathing  places  and  the  beach  club. 

The  task  of  keeping  up  a  good  hotel  was  simplified  by 
the  high  quality  of  the  local  products.  Beautiful  fruit, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  particularly  straw¬ 
berries,  all  at  bargain  prices.  TTie  town  was  weU  placed 
for  importing  fruit  and  vegetables  grown  in  Chefoo  and 
Tsingtao,  and  as  these  matured  before  or  after  the  home¬ 
grown,  it  gave  the  town  a  much  longer  season  for  each 
variety  as  it  ripened.  Grapes  did  exceedingly  weU,  and 
delicious  wine  from  them  could  be  bought  in  casks  at  very 
little  cost.  Fish  was  cheap  and  good;  prawns  the  size  of 
young  lobsters  being  a  great  favourite.  Local  beef  was 
so  much  thought  of  that  the  Japanese  sukiyaki  (a  beef, 
and  vegetable  stew  with  soya  sauce)  houses  in  many 
other  towns  advertised  “Tsingtao  Beef”  as  an  extra  in- 
Kiucement  to  their  patrons. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1903-4  was  perhaps 
favourable  to  Tsingtao;  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
merchandise  which  it  could  supply.  Tsingtao  was  drawn 
into  the  first  World  War  because  it  was  a  German  Naval 
base  and  fortress.  When  the  Japs  came  into  the  war,  they 
fought  and  won  the  battle  for  the  town  in  1914.  Once  the 
Japanese  took  over  control,  they  did  not  spare  expense 
to  compete  with  what  had  already  been  done.  Cotton 
and  match  factories  sprang  up  and  many  of  their  business 
men  came  to  the  town.  Fine  school  and  administration 
buildings  were  erected. 

In  1922  Japan  handed  the  administration  back  to  the 
Chinese,  since  when,  owing  to  periods  of  unrest,  no  further 
development  has  taken  place.  Although  the  Chinese  be¬ 
came  nominally  in  charge,  the  Japanese  infiltration  and 
decided  tactics  made  them  virtual  masters,  and  they  re¬ 
tained  the  trading  reins  in  their  own  hands.  Principal 
exports  were  of  soya  beans,  beancake,  peanuts.  brisUes 
and  straw  braid.  The  Japanese  surely  and  firmly  put  a 
brake  on  foreigners’  businesses;  their  rules  and  regulations 
became  crippling.  British  ships  at  the  wharves  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  every  kind  of  indignity. 

In  1933  a  good  motor  road  was  built  between  Tsingtao 
and  Chefoo  taking  a  matter  of  six  hours  between  the  two 
ports,  instead  of  the  usual  thirty-six  hours  by  boat,  mostly 
in  rough  weather  rounding  the  promontory.  The  road 
did  not  function  for  long,  owing  to  the  depredations  of 


bandits  along  the  route,  more  particularly  in  the  time  when 
the  kiaoliang  (native  com)  was  standing  at  shoulder  height^ 
affording  adequate  hiding  place  for  numerous  robbers. 

With  die  outbreak  of  the  undeclared  Sino-Japaneae 
War  in  1937,  the  Japanese  were  quite  certain  that  the 
whole  of  North  China  would  be  completely  subjugated 
in  the  matter  months.  They  made  a  tacit  agreement 
with  the  Mayor  of  Tsingtao,  Admiral  Shen  Hung  Lieh, 
D.S.O.,  who  served  with  the  Royal  Navy  during  World 
War  I  that  he  would  safeguard  the  millions  of  yen’s  worth 
of  cotton  factories  in  the  district.  They  then  with  great 
thoroughness  proceeded  to  evacuate  all  their  nationals, 
some  50,000  people,  from  the  Province.  They  boarded 
up  their  homes  and  left  cats  and  dogs  to  wander  starving 
about  the  streets.  For  two  or  three  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  the  .whole  atmosphere 
was  undergoing  a  change.  With  the  extreme  anti-British 
and  anti-Americanism  of  the  Japanese  always  being 
demonstrated,  the  Chinese  were  following  suit 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  December  8th,  1941,  every 
British  home  was  entered  by  soldiers  and  liaison  officers, 
and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  were  taken  as  political 
prisoners  and  housed  in  temporary  camps..  There  they 
remained,  their  wives  taking  fc^  to  them  daily,  until  plans 
had  been  formulated  for  putting  all  Britons,  Americans, 
Norwegians,  etc.  into  proper  mtermnent  camps.  Mean¬ 
time  those  left  in  their  homes  had  to  stay  there,  subject 
to,  continuous  searches  night  'and  day,  while  Japanese 
guards  made  free  with  their,  belongings  and  servants.  A 
short  time  each  day  was  allowed  for  the  buying  of  food 
and  medicines,  but  the  period  was  an  extremely  anxious 
one.  mostly  taken  up  in. watching  the  clocks,  and  hoping 
to  return  in  time  to  avoid  arrest.  To  most  it  came  almost 
as  a  relief  to  be  placed  where  th^y  were  at  least  all  to¬ 
gether.  with  the  Japanese  soldiery  and  guards  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

The  internment  camp  for  North  China  was  at 
Wehshien,  between  Tsingtao  and  Tsinanfu.  The  buildings 
had  belonged  to  missionaries  and  were  totally  inadequate 
for  housing  the  number  of  internees  who  were  sent  from 
Pekin,  Tientsin.  Chefoo  and  many  other  places. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  those  who  had  been 
interned  in  the  “  Civil  Assembly  Centre  ’  as  it  was  melli- 
fluously  called,  came  back  to  a  very  strange  looking  Tsing¬ 
tao.  There  was  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen.  The  countryside 
had  been  denuded  for  miles  around.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  the  Japanese  who  had  thought  so  much  of  their 
afforestation  schemes  that  even  trees  in  private  gardens 
had  to  be  accounted  for,  had  now  plundered  the  lot  whole¬ 
sale  for  fuel. 

A  great  many  of  those  who  suffered  so  much  behind 
the  wires  had  only  'one  thought  in  their  heads,  and  that 
was  to  get  back  to  their  native  countries  by  the  first 
possible  means.  Some,  however,  with  eyes  bent  on  recon¬ 
struction  stayed  to  try  and  pull  their  businesses  together 
again.  A  few  of  the  lucky  ones  who  had  got  right  away 
returned  with  hope  of  saving  something  from  the  wreckage, 
and  the  Consulates  opened  up  again.  Since  then  all  have 
laboured  under  great  difficulties  and  well-nigh  insurmount¬ 
able  obstruction. 
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TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  our  Correspondent  in  Japan  —  John  Murdoch 


JAPANESE  WOMEN  WESTERNIZE 

MISS  Japan  to-day  is  putting  aside  her  kimono,  obi 
and  geta  for  western-style  frock,  stockings  and 
shoes.  Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  change  in 
Japan’s  feminine  fasMon  is  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
western  hair  style;  except  on  festival  occasions,  the 
daborate.  classical  coiffure — as  worn  at  all  times  by  Geisha 
girl  entertainers — is  now  sddom  seen  in  the  Ginza,  the 
fashionable  dmpping  centre  of  Tokyo.  The  young 
Japanese  women  seem  to  be  sublimely  happy  about  this 
phase  (ff  their  emancipation.  Their  western  hair-dressings 
are  swept  up  in  bold  waves,  which  emphasise  the  silky 
softness  of  ^eir  jet-black  hair. 

GEISHAS  IN  FACTORIES 

The  women  of  Japan  are  streaming  into  the  mills 
of  their  war-tom  textile  industry  which  is  the  economic 
life-line  of  Japan.  They  work  there  under  conditions  and 
for  wages  almost  comparable  with  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Employed  in  these  mills  to-day  are  many  ex¬ 
waitresses.  former  taxi-dancers  (professional  dance  part¬ 
ners)  and  ex-Geisha  singing-girls.  The  waitresses  and 
laxi'^ancers  found  it  hard  to  live  when  the  then  Japanese 
Prime  Minister.  Tetsu  Katayama.  last  summn  banned  the 
serving  of  liquor  and  suppers  at  dance  halls  and  cabarets. 
Katayama’s  edict,  still  in  force,  was  a  move  against  Japan’s 
black  market  in  food  and  liquor.  Geisha  girls — ^whose 
virtue  is  not  of  the  “easy”  kind  so  many  Europeans 
erroneously  suppose — found  that  the  Katayama  ban  meant 
no  more  patrons  to  listen  to  the  twang  of  their  samisens 
(Japanese  stringed  instrument)  or  file,  art  of  Geisha 
lepartee  and  pleasant  chit-chat  . 

BETTER  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  Far  East  centre  of  the  textile  industry  is  Osaka. 
Japan’s  Manchester.  There,  encouraged  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  and  aided  by  American  textile  advisers,  Japanese 
women,  married  and  single,  work  contentedly  at  4  million 
spindles  to  help  ease  the  world  clothing  shortage.  The 
days  of  “  sweated  ”  labour  when  young  Japanese  women 
were  paid  an  average  of  60  sen  (Is.  3d.  a  day  or  £2  a 
month)  were  given  no  holidays,  and  were  not  provided 
with  food  or  lodging,  are  gone.  One  company  in  Osaka 
pys  its  textile  girl  workers  1.100  yen  a  month — more  than 
50  times  as  much  as  before  the  wat. 

Most  of  the  mill  workers  are  young  inexperienc^ 
girls  from  country  towns.  Few  stay  in  the  job,  well  paid 
though  it  is,  for  more  than  six  months.  Ctae  factory 
manager  complained:  “All  they  want  is  a  change,  and 
when  they  get  fed  up  they  go  back  to  their  parents  in 
the  country.”  But  while  employed  by  these  factories,  the 


girls  have  a  fairly  easy  time.  They  work  nine  hours 
a  day,  with  one  day  off  each  week.  They  are  provided 
with  comfortable  dormitories  and  plenty  of  food.  They 
are  given  ample  amenities  in  the  way  of  choirs,  orchestras^ 
book  lovers’  societies  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


PROGRESSIVE  EMANCIPATION 

While  some  credit  for  the  transition  from  pre-war 
“slavery”  to  post-war  democracy  goes  to  the  factory 
owners,  the  Japanese  factory  g^ls  owe  their  new  era  to 
Gener^  MacArthur  whose  officials  frequently  inspect  the 
factories,  the  girls’  acconunodation  and  the  facihties  ia 
general.  In  other  trades,  Japanese  women  enjoy  better 
pay  and  conditions  than  before  the  war,  and  this  applies 
in  particular  to  the  shopgirls  in  the  big  stores.  More 
women,  too.  are  being  encouraged  for  some  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  while  it  is  still  uncommon  to  encounter  a 
woman  barrister  in  the  Japanese  civil  courts,  a  Japanese 
woman  doctor  or  woman  architect  is  often  found  in  the 
telephone  book. 


WOMEN’S  AIM 

It  may  be  that  the  Japimese  are  merely  practising 
the  first  principle  of  judo  which  is — “  allow  your  enemy 
to  out-tire  hiinself.”  It  may  be  that  a  nucleus  of  Old 
Japan — the  Zaibatsu  and  the  military  fanatics — might  sur¬ 
face  and  cause  trouble  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  Forces.  I  make  bold  to  suggest  then  that  it  is  above 
all  the  women  of  Japan  who  are  diligently  endeavouring  to 
expiate  Japan’s  entry  into  World  War  II  for  which  their 
nation  stands  condemned,  to  overcome  the  poverty  left 
by  that  war,  and  to  help  to  ensure  that  theil:  country,  from 
now  on,  can  be  a  trusted  and  useful  member  of  world 
society. 

PAYMENT  IN  WEIGHT 

Signs  of  inflation  in  Japan  similar  to  those  in  China 
were  indicated  recently  when  the  employees  of  one  Tokyo 
firm  began  totalling  up  their  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
month — ^not  by  the  usual  method  of  counting,  but  by 
weighing  the  papCT  money.  One  whose  salary  was  4,(XX) 
yen  found  it  weighed  23  momme  (momme  is  Japanese 
weight  equivalent  to  .133  ounces).  This  unique  business 
led  to  the  discovery  that  two  banknotes  of  100  yen  de¬ 
nomination  weigh  idmost  one  momme.  The  boss’s  salary 
of  10,000  yen  for  the  month  (less  than  £10  according  to 
the  unofficial  exchange  rate)  weighed  50  momme.  “  Next 
time  we  ask  for  a  rise  in  pay  we  will  make  the  minimum 
rate  50  momme,”  was  the  ccmiment  of  a  trade  union 
executive. 
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The  Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Constitutional,  Economic  and  Social  Development 
of  the  British  Dependencies 

by  Sir  William  McLean,  K.B.E.,  Ph.D. 


This  article  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  guide  the  constitutional,  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  British  Dependencies. 
These  principles  are  often  forgotten  or  are  misunderstood 
especially  in  the  discussion  of  international  afifairs  or  in 
making  comparisons,  with  other  colonial  systems,  so  that 
a  re-statement  of  them  may  be  helpful. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Colonies  or  Dependencies  not  having  yet  reached 
maturity  in  their  development,  are  administered  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  principle  of  trusteeship  and  gradually  deve¬ 
lop  until  they  are  able  to  stand  as  partners  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  There  are  over  60,000,(>00  inhabitants  of  many 
races,  colours  and  creeds,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  live 
in  tropical  Africa,  the  remainder  being  mainly  in  the  West 
Indian,  Mediterranean,  Eastern  and  Western  Pacific  areas. 


The  Colonies  are  administered  locally  by  over  40 
separate  Governments  in  all  stages  of  advancement  from 
the  simple  paternal  Government  suitable  for  primitive 
tribal  communities  up  to  what  is  practically  self-Govem- 
ment.  They  are  held  and  administered  on  the  principle 
of  trusteeship,  which  means,  briefly,  that,  mainly  through 
education  in  its  widest  sense.  Colonial  peoples  are  help^ 
along  the  road  of  social  and  economic  development  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  attaining  the  highest  possible  stan- 
'dard  of  living  for  the  people  at  large  and  the  greatest 
possible  measure 'of  self-govermoit  for  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong;  and,  in  time,  this  trusteeship  deve¬ 
lops  into  partnership  with  Great  Britain  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  in  a  conunon  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
Through  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  become  responsible  for  the  advance  of  large 
numbers  of,  in  some  cases,  backward  peoples,  who  ne^ 
help  if  they  are  to  progress  under  modem  world  conditions. 
There  is  the  economic  fact  that  backward  communities 
on  a  low  standard  of  living  can  make  little  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  loyalty  to 
Great  Britain  displayed  by  the  Colonial  peoples  during 
the  war  is  a  demonstration  of  the  success  of  what  has 


been  accomplished  and  has  proved  them  to  be  good 
citizens. 

With  regard  to  central  administration,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London,  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  General  direction 
and  guidance  is  pven  to  Colonial  Governments  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  which  there  is  an  organisation  for 
dealing  with  and  co-ordinating  all  social,  economic  and 
other  questions  which  arise  in  the  Colonies.  There  arc 
also  the  Secreta^  of  State’s  Advisers  and  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittees  of  distinguished  experts  on  health,  education, 
labour,  welfare,  economic  affairs,  agriculture,  animal 
health,  fisheries,  forestry  and  research. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  British  Parliament  for  the  administration  of 
the  Colonies.  The  presentation  to  Parliament  of  the 
Colonial  Estimates  is  the  occasion  for  an  annual  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  generally  covers  the  whole 
field  of  Colonial  affairs,  while  ffiere  are  frequent  debates 
on  specific  questions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

The  principle  of  trusteeship  and  partnership  has  many 
implications;  for  example,  a  community  must  be  educated 
to  appreciate  social  improvement  so  that  the  benefits  of 
higher  economic  standards  may  be  fully  enjoyed;  also  the 
community  must  be  trained  to  look  after  its  own  affairs  so 
that  it  may  take  an  intel%ent  interest  and  play  its  part  in 
Government.  The  meaning  of  social  and  economic  im¬ 
provement  must  be  explained  to  the  people  and  their  co¬ 
operation  invited,  which  is  better  than  trying  to  force 
reforms,  often  di^ult  for  them  to  understand.  By  means 
of  higher  education,  local  leaders  must  be  trained  to  fill 
responsible  posts  in  Government  and  other  employment, 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  responsibility  of  self- 
goverment  and  partnership,  which  is  the  goal  of  all 
development,  political,  social  and  economic.  It  is  re¬ 
cognise  that  the  training  of  the  people  in  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  done,  where  possible,  through  Local 
Government  experience,  so  that  the  extension  of  Pr<> 
vincial  Councils  and  other  Local  Government  bodies  is 
encouraged;  and  so  also  is  the  development  of  existing 
systems  of  native  administration.  It  is  recognised,  how- 


eva:,  that  there  can  be  no  set  pattern  in  the  evolution  of  liberal  financial  assistance  from  the  British  GovemmenU 
Colonial  self-government  been  achieved. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Economic  development  of  the  Colonies  is  of  prime 
importance,  for  it  is  o^y  on  a  secure  economic  foundation 
fiiat  schemes  of  social  advance  can  be  planned  and  carried 
out  continuously.  In  the  days  of  expanding  markets,  when 
til  Colonial  production  could  find  a  ready  and  profitable 
market,  the  problem  of  development  was  simple;  all 
that  was  needed  was  the  money  and  the  labour  to  ca^ 
out  the  necessary  public  works,  while  private  enterprise 
looked  after  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  various 
Colonial  commodities.  During  the  decade  before  the  war, 
however,  the  problem  was  to  find  expon  markets  even  at 
ooprofitable  prices  in  soipe  cases.  The  situation  was  some¬ 
what  improved  for  Colonial  producers  by  the  tariff  pre¬ 
sences  given  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  and  by 
tas  tariff  reductions  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
various  foreign  trade  agreements.  These  arrangements, 
ylong  with  the  quotas  controlling  international  production 
Rcured  markets  which  gave  a  reasonable  mar^n  of  profit 
for  the  producer  in  the  Colonies.  International  quota 
icfaemes  regulated  the  production  of  some  Colonial  com¬ 
modities, .  where  for  the  time  being,  world  production 
greatly  exceeded  consumption.  The  schemes  of  this  kind 
in  operation  were  for  tea,  rubber,  tin.  sugar  and  copper. 
The  circumstances  of  the  war,  has  of  course,  altered  the 
j  I  market  position. 

I  The  foregoing  refers  to  the  measures  taken  to  expand 
I  the  external  or  export  market  of  the  Orfonies.  The  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  internal  market  has  been  receiving  special 
attention  as  the  increased  purchasing  power  resulting  from 
it  helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  The 
expansion  of  the  internal  market  includes  foodstuffs  pro¬ 
duced  locally.  Certain  Colonies  used  to  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  imported  foodstuffs  which  might 
have  been  grown  locally;  this  generally  occurred  where 
valuable  cash  crops  which  gave  a  relatively  higher  return 
and  thus  claimed  the  attention  of  the  cultivators.  In 
nearly  all  Colonies,  however,  agricultural  policy  has  also 
tum^  to  the  increase  of  local  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  the  war  has  intensified  this  trend  in  development. 
The  studies  in  nutrition  which  have  been  made  throughout 
the  Colonies  are  focussing  attention  on  the  need  for  more 
varied  foodstuffs.  Lx)cal  industries  have  also  been  en¬ 
couraged  and  new  industries  developed  so  that  the  volume 
of  internal  trade  may  be  increased.  Attention  is  also  being 
pven  to  the  improvements  of  methods  of  marketing  as 
well  as  the  means  of  local  transport. 

•  '  / 
Agriculture,  including  in  this  term  both  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  and  the  raising  of  livestock  is  by  far  the 
aiost  important  industry  in  the  Colonies.  To  promote 
the  socisd  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  peoples  it  is 
essential  that  the  basic  natural  resources  of  the  country 
be  preserved  and  improved,  and  that  the  land  and  labour 
be  put  to  the  best  economic  use.  Towards  these  objectives 
greatly  increased  attention  has  been  paid  in*  recent  years 
to  soil  conversation,  and,  despite  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  war  time  conditions,  much  progress  has,  thanks  to 


The  principles  of  planned  development  which  have 
been  followed  are  set  out  in  the  Statement  of  Policy  on 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  issued  in  1940  as  a 
Command  paper  (Cmd.  6175).  ^sed  upon  this  statement, 
economic  and  social  development  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts  of  1940  and 
1945  which  provided  £120,000,000  from  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  to  assist  colonies  in  the  execution  of  their  ten-year 
Development  Plans.  A  further  £100,000,000  is  available 
to  the  Colonial  Developmmt  Corporation  created  under 
the  Overseas  Resources  Development  Act  1948  to  assist 
the  production  of  commodities  and  rgise  the  living  stan¬ 
dards  of  colonial  peoples. 

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  social  slices  of  the  Colonies  ate  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Medical.  Education  and  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  separate  Labour  Department  which  looks  after 
the  conditions  of  labour.  All  these  co-operate  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  carrying  out  schemes  of  social  progress. 

In  education  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the 
balance  between  higher  and  lower  standards  of  education 
in  the  schools  and  the  local  educational  and  employment 
needs.  Colonial  Governments  work  in  co-operation  with 
Mission  societies,  which  in  most  Colonies  were  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  education  and  still  carry  the  heaviest  burden. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  primary  education 
as  much  as  possible.  The  two  chief  problems  in  this 
direction  are  to  find  the  money  to  pay  adequate  salaries 
to  the  large  number  of  teachers  r^uired,  and  to  devise 
a  system  of  primary  education  which  does  not  make  its 
pupils  wish  to  isolate  themselves  from  their  community 
but  enables  them  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
community  from  within.  Experiments  are  being  made  in 
mass  education  and  adult  education  with  a  view  to  supple¬ 
menting  and  accelerating  the  work  of  the  schools.'  Girls^ 
education,  both  primary  and  secondary,  is  being  actively 
pushed  forward. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  training  of 
primary  school  teachers.  It  is  impressed  on  teachers  in 
training,  whether  in  Government  or  in  Mission  training 
colleges,  that  the  development  of  their  peoples  is  largely 
in  their  hands,  and  that  their  responsibility  extends  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  class  room.  The  standards 
attained  id  secondary  education  are  steadily  rising.  There 
are  universities  in  Malta  and  Hong  Kong,  and  oAers  are 
being  set  up  in  Africa.  Malaya  and  the  West  Indies. 

Medical  work  in  the  Colonies  embraces  two  aspects, 
separate,  but  inter-dependent,  curative  and  preventive. 
Good  hospitals  exist,  but  provision  for  increases  on  a  large 
scale  are  being  made,  especially  for  nnal  areas.  The 
greatest  advances  will  take  place  on  the  preventive  side 
and  it  is  here  the  co-operation  of  the  indigenous  peoples  is 
so  necessary.  Old  prejudices  are  now  being  rapidly  broken 


down  and  an  intelligent  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  and  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 
l^oblems  of  personal  and  public  health.  Especially  is  in  London, 
vital  interest  apparent  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  people  in 

maternity  and  child  welfare  work  and  the  demand  for  Labour  Departments  have  been  set  up  in  almost  all 
services  at  times  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  realised  that  Colonies  and  Labour  Officers  have  been  appointed.  To- 
the  great  majority  of  adults  suffer  from  the  effect  of  parasi-  there  are  very  few  British  Colonies  without  a  Trade 
tic  disease  and  it  is  hoped,  by  strict  attention  to  health  Union  Law.  At  a  recent  World  Trade  Union  Conference, 
rules  from  birth,  to  build  a  stronger,  healthier  race.  An  Trade  Unionists  from  many  Colonies  took  their  places 
equally  important  step  towards  the  same  aim  is  the  pro-  the  debates.  Labour  Advisory  Boards  have  been  set 
vision  of  adequate  water  supplies  and  steady  improve-  ®  most  Colonies  with  members  representing  the 
ments  in  housing  and  in  environmental  sanitation.  Government,  employers  and  employees. 

It  is  also  realised  that  for  the  adequate  tackling  of  The  Departments  of  Health,  Education  and  Agri- 
the  medical  problems  of  thb  Colonies,  we  must  rely  more  culture  are  assisted  by  Social  Welfare  Committees  now 
and  more  on  the  ^ple  themselves  and  more  stress  is  be-  being  set  up  in  all  Colonies.  They  co-operate  with  these 
ing  laid  on  training  to  the  highest  possible  standards.  Departments  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  schemes  of 
Universities  and  medical  colleges  provide  a  supply  of  fully  social  welfare  not  normally  covered  by  the  Departments, 
qualified  medical  officers.  Nursing  schools  under  sister  Modem  methods  of  social  welfare  are  being  adapted  and 
tutors  are  in  being  or  in  course  ^  preparation  for  the  applied  to,  or  substituted  for.  traditional  customs  of  in¬ 
training  of  .nurses  and  midwives  to  a  standard  whidi  in  digenous  populations,  so  that  the  peof^  may  be  helped  to 
time  will  be  comparable  to  that  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  help  themsdves  towards  a  better  way  and  higher  standard 
several  Colonies  locally  trained  sanitary  inspectors  sit  for  of  living. 


HONG  KONG 


Notes  from  a  recent  trip  by  John  Murdoch 


Now  rapidly  being  rehabilitated,  and  all  traces  of  Hong  Kong,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  crossroads  of  the 
Japanese  occupation  er^icated,  Hong  Kong  has  again  be-  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  recognised  as  an  honest 
come  the  Orient’s  most  attractive  and  prosperous  city,  broker  and  efficient  clearing  house,  is  predestined  to  be- 
To-day  as  an  entrepdt.  or  warehouse  port,  it  will  sell  come  Korea’s  principle  entrepdt. 

Japanese-made  products  to  Asiatic  customers.  The 
affluence  of  the  British  crown  colony  is  reflected  in  its 
cleanly  streets  packed  with  the  latest  cars.  It  is.  too.  com¬ 
paratively  free  of  the  mendicants  one  finds  on  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  other  towns  in  the  East. 

There  is  just  one  drawbadc  about  this  city  of  nearly 
two  million  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  Euro¬ 
pean;  accommodation  is  at  a  premiiun  and  rents  have 
rocketed  because  wealthy  Chinese  seeking  economic 
security — and  prepared  to  pay  highly  for  apartments — ^and 
also  political  refugees  frtnn  Nationalist  China,  have  moved 
to  Hong  Kong  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  humblest  English  clerk  could  not  live  there  at 
present  on  much  less  than  500  HK  dollars  monthly  (about 
£30).  For  that  he  would  be  lucky  to  get  a  small  room 
and  would  have  to  live  on  a  light  diet.  But  the  foreigner 

passing  through,  if  he  or  she  has  the  money,  can  enjoy  tt  .  i-  l  j 

western  standards  of  comfort,  excellent  food,  and  season-  Hong  Kong  s  pohee  me  busier  these  days.  Opium- 
able  entertainment  and  amusement.  smokmg  used  to  be  permitted  under  licensed  conditions 

before  World  War  II.  but,  under  the  Japanese  occupation. 

Because  the  civil  war  and  financial  chaos  have  the  habit  became  so  widespread  that  “  the  pipe  ”  is  now 
jeopardised  the  colony’s  trade  with  China,  Hong  Kong  illegal.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  600  opium 
business  executives  are  anxious  to  trade  with  Japan.  Also,  dens  in  the  city  and  raids  are  almost  nightly  affairs.  It 
despite  the  uncertainty  of  Korea’s  future  these  days,  its  seems,  however,  that  when  the  place  is  closed  up  and  its 
economic  potentialities  are  viewed  with  optimism,  and  proprietor  fined,  he  just  restarts  his  nefarious  business 
businessmen  with  whom  I  have  had  talks  believe  that  somewhere  else. 


Trade  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
are  indicative  of  bright  prospects.  Merchandise  imports 
from  Japan  to  Hong  Kong  totalled  about  £2  million  for 
the  first  six  months  while  exports  were  more  than  double 
this  figure.  The  export  deficit  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Hong  Kong  does  not  possess  the  dollars  to 
finance  any  large-scale  import  surplus. 

While  the  steady  ffight  of  Chinese  capital  into  the 
Hong  Kong  free  exchange  is  one  of  China’s  grievances 
against  the  colony,  the  British  authorities  contend  that 
responsibility  for  arresting  the  flow  of  Chinese  capital  to 
Hong  Kong  rests  with  the  Chinese  Government  itself. 
Actually,  such  flight  of  Chinese  money  is  not  welccaned 
by  the  Colony’s  authorities,  since  it  stimulates  inflation 
there.  , 
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LONDON 

NOTEBOOK 

Dalmia  Ftmce  Piiic 

Seth  Ramkrishna  Dalmia.  India’s 
prominent  industriaUst  and  newspaper 
owner,  announced  during  his  recent 
visit  to  London  that  he  had  decided 
to  create  an  award  of  Rs.  50.000 
(£3,750)  to  be  paid  during  each  of  the 
next  3  years  to  anyone  rendering  the 
greatest  service  to  the  pconotion  and 
maintenance  of  peace.  Mr.  Dalmia 
hopes  that  the  award  will  stimulate 
constructive  proposals  for  the  reali- 
aation  of  the  idea  of  World  Govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  is  the  most  out¬ 
standing  protagonist  in  India.  The 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  London  and 
Ae  U.S.  was  to  gain  support  amongst 
mfluential  circles  there  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  international  organi¬ 
sation  for  World  Government 

Mr.  RMfl-WIWuiM  oa  Malaya 
A  review  of  Malayan  affairs  was  given 
at  the  Friends’  International  Centre 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Rees-Williams,  M.P.* 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretai^  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  Con^ming  the 
present  disturbances,  he  said  that  be¬ 
fore  1947  the  Communist  Party  m 
Malaya  had  been  small  but  powerful 
in  influence.  During  that  year,  when 
the  Government  began  to  take  con¬ 
structive  measures.  Communist  in¬ 
fluence  waned.  The  Direct  Action 
Party  obtained  control  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  decided  on  violent  action, 
beginning  with  their  attacks  on  Euro¬ 
peans  and  on  Chinese  who  resisted 
their  domination.  Mr.  Rees-Williams 
said  that  the  Communists  had  failed 
to  disrupt  die  economic  life  of  the 
country,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  Malays,  were 
against  them.  Over  20,000  Malays 
had  joined  the  police  as  special  (»n- 
stables  and  about  6,500  as  auxiliary 
constables.  One  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
situation  was  that  so  many  the 
constructive  steps  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  intmiding  to  take  might 
have  to  be  reviewed  since  the  cost 
of  die  miUtary  and  police  require¬ 
ments  had  been  so  heavy.  AlW  a 
survey  of  the  many  constructive 
measures  which  had  already  been 


taken  with  regard  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Malaya,  the  sp^er  stressed 
that  the  Colonial  Service  was  open 
to  anybody  without  distinction  of 
race  or  domicile  possessing  the  re¬ 
quired  qualifications.  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Governments  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore 
were  determined  to  press  ahead  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  Malaya.  In  this 
they  were  asking  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  co-operation  of  the  people 
both  in  Malaya  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Chiacw  Seals 

Chinese  seals  dating  back  to  B.C  255 
along  with  contemporary  Chinese 
paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  Pem¬ 
broke  Gallery  during  November. 
Amongst  the  artists  represented  were 
Miss  Chang  Chien-ying  and  Fei 
Cheng-wu.  and  Mr.  Chang  An-chih 
who  was  responsible  for  arranging 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  Chang,  who  is 
38.  comes  from  Yangchow.  Kiangsu 
and  has  been  in  London  for  2  years. 

WoBMB  Is  die  New  Banna 

Daw  Mya  Sein.  Burmese  educationa¬ 
list.  addressed  a  small  meeting 
organised'  by  Lady  Hutton  on  the 
position  of  women  in  Burma  to-day. 
She  stressed  the  growing  tendency 
amongst  Burmese  girls  to  make  use 
of  the  facilities  for  higher  education, 
and  recalled  that  the  Burmese 
Constitution,  like  that  of  India, 
guarantees  equal  rights  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  women.  The  numbm  of 
women  doctors,  magistrates.  M.P’s., 
teachers  and  even  ministers  was  on 
the  increase  not  only  in  Rangoon, 
but  throughout  Burma. 

lodfaM  f —iiaurni 

Spiking  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
India.  Pakistan  and  Burma  Si^on  of 
the  Royid  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
East  India  Association.  Mr.  Alfred 
Master.  C.I.E.,  explained  the  origin 
and  the  development  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indian  sub-continent  Al^ough 
225  languages  had  been  recorded  by 
the_  1931  census,  there  were  only  16 
major  languages  spoken  in  the  area. 
Th^  are  Bengali  (spoken  by  53 
million).  Western  Hindi  (63  millionX 
Eastern  Hindi  (41  million).  Bihari 
(35  million).  Marathi  (18  million), 
Panjabi  (16  million),  Gujarati  (13 
million),  Onya  (10  million).  I  jihnHa 


(7  million)  and  Sindhi  (4  Bullion) 
the  Indo-Aryan  family:  Telugu  (20 
million).  Tamil  (15  million).  Kanarese 
(10  million).  MaJayalam  (8  million)  of 
^e  Dravidian  fan^y  and  Kherwarian 
(2  million)  of  the  Munda  family. 
These.  Mr.  Master  said,  were  only 
approximate  figures,  because  of  the 
544  dialects  wUch  ^d  to  be  classed 
arbitrarily  with  one  particular  lan¬ 
guage.  although  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  two  or  more.  The 
speaker  examined  the  influence  of 
literature  on  the  development  of  some 
of  these  languages  and  said  that  the 
adoption  of  Hmdi  as  the  standard 
litei^  language  has  not  diminished 
the  interest  in  regional  literatures. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was 
room  both  for  the  mother  tongues 
and  for  a  lingua  franca  which  would 
gain  in  popularity  if  a  common  script 
could  be  agreed  upon. 

BoMUni  la  Art 

An  exceptionally  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  being  held  at  the  Berkeley 
Galleries  (William  F-  Ohly)  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Buddhist  Society 
of  London.  There  have  been  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Chinese.  Tibetan  and  Indian 
art  in  London  b^we,-  but  this  is  'for 
the  first  time  that  Buddhist  art.  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  nation  freun  which  it 
comes,  is  being  shown  to  London 
connoisseurs.  But  not  only  experts 
will  be  enchanted  by  the  200  carefully 
collected  examples  of  the  best  Budd¬ 
hist  culture  has  produced.  From 
India,  the  home  of  Buddhism,  there 
are  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  on 
view,  and  also  some  rare  examples 
of  Gandhara  art  (2nd  to  4th  century). 
Most  of  the  exhibits  come  from 
China,  where  Buddhism  produced 
the  greatest  period  of  art  during  the 
Tang  period.  Thae  are  Buddhist 
images  of  all  periods,  large  and  small, 
in  stone,  bronze,  ivory  and  wood,  a 
Ming  Dynasty  fresco,  a  porcelain 
shrine  and  a  large  variety  of  Thmkas 
(wall  hangings).  From  Tibet  thwe 
is  an  almost  unique  collection  df 
ieweOed  temple  implements,  many 
bronze  sculptures — some  from  the 
Younghusba^  Expedition  —  and 
some  remarkaUe  miniature  figures. 
Korea,  Japan.  Indo-China.  Siam  and 
Nepal  are  represented  by  some 
superb  specimens.  The  exhil^on, 
one  of  tte  most  outstanding  Londos 
has.  seen  for  a  long  time,  will  be  opox 
until  January  15th.  1949. 
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GANDHI  EXHIBITION 

by  C.  Hdrcourt  Robertson 


Chinese  Displaced  Persons 

by  Amos  Landman  (Shanghai) 


The  phenomenon  of  Chinese  displaced  person^  During  the  last  hundred  years,  hundreds  of  thousands 
stranded  in  Oiina  by  the  Japanese  war  and  seeking  of  Chinese  migrated  from  their  homeland  to  the  countries 

repatriation  to  countries  outside  China,  is  at  pre-  of  South-East  Asia  to  flee  from  famine,  flood  and  other 

■sent  occupying  the  attention  of  the  International  Refugee  scourges  which  periodically  smite  this  land.  Some,  such 
-Organisation  (I.R.O.).  Thou^  less  publicized,  the  plight  as  the  instigators  of  the  unsuccessful  Taiping  peasant 
-of  these  displaced  persons  is  as  desperate  as  that  of  rebellion  sought  asylum  for  political  reasons. 

European  D.P.'s,  Annenian  refugees,  or  Spanish  Repub-  Many  of  the  overseas  Chinese,  who  origiiiated  for  the 
lican  refugees.  They  are  pen^ess,  sick ‘and  separated  most  part  from  South  China,  became  merchants  and  shop- 

from  wives  and  children.  keeper.  They  were  sharp,  hard-working  business  men 

When  war  broke  out  in  the  Far  East  in  December,  and  sometimes  forced  out  of  business  the  nationals  the 
1941,  more  dian  40,000  overseas  Chinese,  that  is,  persons  countries  to  which  they  had  fled.  For  this  reason  they 
of  Qiinese  extraction  who  reside  abroad,  were  stranded  became  a  hated  minority.  In  the  Philippines,  for  example- 
here.  From  VJ.  day  until  June,  1947.  U.N.R.R.A.  rU-  the  Chinese  control  the  retail  trad^  and  dominate  mu(^ 
patriated  19,000  of  them.  After  that  date,  I,R.O.  which  of  the  wholesale  business.  •  Some  politicians  and  news- 
nad  been  set  up  by  the  United  Nations,  sent  another  8,012  papers  have  made  the  role  of  thp  Chinese  an,  |me,  and 
to  their  homes.  According  to'  Mr.  Jennings  Wong,  chief  laws  which  would  reduce  their  influence  are  bemg  passed, 
of  the  I.R.O.  East  Mission,  13,733  more  are  awaiting  Similarly,  the  overseas  Chinese  dominate  the  commer- 
repatriation.  ...  ■  .  on  next  pagt) . . 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Worid  Heailii  Organisation 

Inaugurating  the  two-day  session  of  the  South-^t 
Asia  Re^onal  Committee  of  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion  (W.H.O.)  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Pandit  Nehru 
declared  that  India  attachlxl  ^  greatest  iia|k>rtance  to  the 
Work  of  the  World  Health  Organisation,  more  especially 
the  point  of  view  of  South-East  Asia,  which  was  very 
Mckward  in  health  conditions.  Pandit  Nehru  recalled  how 
Asia  and  South-East  Asia  had  been  neglected  in  the  past 
hi  that  worid  organisations  directed  their  activities  more 
towards  the  problems  of  Europe  or  America.  Yet.  if  one 
j^ked  at  the  questions  of  health,  one  found  that  tiie 
^ntries  of  Asia  needed  attention  first.  **  It  is  weU  known 
to-day.”  Pandit  Ndiru  declared,  “  that  one  caimot  isolate 
lay  part  of  the  world  and  make  one  part  of  it  healthy  and 
leave  other  parts  unhealthy,  because  infectiem  spreads.  The 
vorM  must  be  tackled  as  a  whole,  and  in  doing  so  back- 
tard  areas  must  be  tackled  first” 

I  Rajkumaii  Amrk  Kaur,  Health  Minister  of  India, 
trtio  is  also  Vice-I^:esident  of  the  World  Health  Organisa¬ 
tion.  stated  Aat  tills  was  the  first  of  the  five  R^onal 
Committees  which  the  W<H.O.  had  decided  to  set  up.  She 

was  pud  that  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia  were 

eing  a  lead  in  setting  up  the  Committee.  Repreaen- 

ves  from' Siam.  Burma,  Nepal.  O^on  and  Afghanistan 
were  attending  the  Conierenoe.  besides  India.  The  Health 
Minister  hoped  tiiat  other  countries  of  South-East  Asia 
would  also  join  in  very  sOon  either  as  members  or  as 

lisociate  members. 

The  conference  approved  the  beahfa  plans  for  1949 

whiph  stress  the  need  furs  field  teams,  fellowships  and 
equipotnent  for  work  on  malaria,  tubnculosis.  venereal 


{amdnueifnm  previous  pagi) 

dal  life  of  Burma,  a  situation  deeply  resented  by  the  native 

population.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  strong  pressure 
to  South-East  Asia  against  the  return  of  those  now  in 

China. 

A  second  reason  given  by  some  governments  for  not 
le-admitting  the  overseas  Chinese  b  that  some  of  them  may 

be  Communists.  Mr.  Wong  says  he  has  found  no  lea^ 
(o  believe  this  is  the  case.  The  governments  which 
dooHoiled  tile  overseas  Chinese  now  stranded  here  were 
Willing  to  readmit  many  of  them  Until  14  months  ago.  but 
toey  have  since  become  increasingly  reluctant  to  do  so. 

Of  the  remaining  displaced  persons,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber.  5.688.  wishes  to  return  to  Burma.  AnoAer  3,005 
jraot'to  go  badt  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  2,612 
ire  asking  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  Philippines.  The  rest 
Want  to  go  to  i^gapore.  the  Malayan  Union.  Indo-China, 
Sam  and  Saraw^.  Burma  has  established  a  quota  ctf 
2,000.  but  the  LR.O.  is  pressing  for  a  larger  one.  The 
Philippines  refuse  to  admit  any  Chinese  at  all. 

It  costs  about  £12.  including  transportation,  to 
fchabilitate  each  person.  Medical  supplies  are  put  aboard 
fhips  on  which  the  D.P.’s  travel  a^  IJLO.  pvsonnel 
Mcorts  them  to  tiieir  destinations,  and  arrange  with  the 
ieceiving  authorities  to  send  them  overseas  C^ese  from 
the  port  at  which  they  arrive  to  their  homes. 


disease,  matonity  and  child  welfare  and  nutrition. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  die  trmning  of  suitable  personnel 
for  health  services  by  means  of  scholarships.  The  esti> 
mated  cost  of  all  these  programihes  to  be  met  by  W  JI.O. 
will  amount  to  Rs.  2  tmlhon  (£150.000)  induding  a  sum 
of  Rs.  600.000  on  sdiolarsmps.  The  Regional  Committee 
also  requested  the  headquarters  of  W.H.O.  to  furnish  a 
unit  for  the  production  of  health  films  wkh  a  local,  .5.E- 
Asian  bias.  It  was  decided  th^  the  regkmal  headqvarters 
should  be  in  Delhi,  and  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  take 
place  there  in  March.  1949.  Lt  >  Col.  Mani  of  the  Indian 
Health  Ministry  has  been  elected  Regional  Director. 

An  iptBresting  featurq  of  the  WJI.O.  work  in  Asia 
is  Ae  radio  network  for  the  dissemination  of  epidemio* 
logical  intelligence.  Tha:e  are  aow  iX  radio  stations  which 
do  this  work  in  the  East  They  >^  located  in  Singapore, 
Saigon,  Labuan  (British  ^lortii  Borneo).  I^nk  Kong, 
Shanghai.  Toyko,  Karachi,  Madras,  J^tavia.  Antanana¬ 
rivo  (Mada^scar)  and  Col(Mnlx).  Ei^oniolopcal 
bulletins  are  issued  by  them  ip  code  and  in  dear  for  Ae 
benefit  of  the  national  port  b^tith  autiwiities.  as  well  as 
for  ships,  and  aircraft.  Tfiese  broadcast^  furnish  informa- 

tipQ  on  the  principid  ports  of ,  the  eastm  and  southern 

coasts  of  Asia,  the  eastern  coast  of.  Africa  from  Suez  tf> 

Opetawn,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  Inland  airports  are 
also  included  in .  the  list.  AU  raidnnic  outlveaJcs  of 
pestilential  r,.  diseases  (^gue.  chtaera.  smallpox  and 
typhus)  are  notified  .by  thw  ,  health  authorities  to  the 
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W.H.O.  Intelligence  Station  in  Singapore,  from  there 
immediately  broadcast  over  the  Kranji  R.N.  stations  in 
Singapore,  then  picked  up  and  rela^  by  the  other  station 
forming  the  “  h^di  network  The  stations  operate  on 
a  voluntary  basis  and  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Epidemiological  Intelligence  Station  in  Singapore,  which 
was  established  in  1924  by  the  Health  Organisation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  turned  over  to  the  Interim  Com* 
mission  of  the  World  Health  Organisation  in  April.  1947. 
and  is  directed  by  Major  P.  M.  Kaul,  of  India. 

CUaese  in  Malaya 

Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lode.  Malacca,  made  some  note¬ 
worthy  historical  and  political  remarks  at  a  dinner  recoitly 
^ven  by  practically  all  Chinese  Associations  of  Mala]^ 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Cheng  Chia  Hua  and  Mr.  Hsu  Chia 
Chiu,  the  first  Chinese  Cmsul  and  Vice-Consul  accredited 
to  Malacca  and  Joheve.  He  recalled  that,  in  1403.  the  first 
Chinese  Imperial  envoy.  Yin  Ching  came  to  Malacca 
which  was  dien  still  a  tributary  state  to  Siam  and  under 
the  rule  of  Parameswara.  a  Palembang  prince.  The  latter, 
having  fled  from  the  sadung  of  Singapore — then  a  colony 
of  the  Sumatran  Hindu  kingdom  of  Sri  Vijaya — by  the 
Majapahit  Javanese,  founded  Malacca  in  1377  or  1398. 
It  was  not  until  1409.  when  the  celebrated  Hadji  Cheng 
Ho.  deified  as  Sampokong.  visited  Malacca  with  authority 
from  the  Ming  Emperor  Yung-lo.  that  it  was  freed  fr<Hn 
Siamese  overlorddiip  to  berome  the  powerful  Malay 
Empire  of  Malacca.  Parameswara  and  his  successors 
cemented  thdr  friendship  widi  China  which  enabled 
Malacca  to  escape  desmiction  by  &un  anc^  to  reach  the 
xenith  of  her  power  until  her  fail  in  1511.  That  fateful 
year  marked  to  b^inning  of  to  era  of  to  impact  upon 
^st  Asia  of  western  dvil^tion.  out  of  which  contact  the 
modem  Malaya  had  been  bom,  with  its  comporite  popular- 
lion  of  many  races  and  its  complex  racial,  political,  ecmio- 
mic  and  soc^  proUems.  Th^  problons,  Mr.  Tan  sai4, 
could  only  be  solved  by  promoting  a  sense  unity  among 
the  different  conununides.  giving  tom  equal  rights  and 
laws,  animated  by  a  desire  to  fmther  to  interests  of  the 

rple  of  Mdaya  as  a  whole  and  not  only  of  one  section  of 
He  called  upon  to  Malayan  Government  to  exploit 
to  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  Malays  whose  sacrifices  and 
exemplary  behaviour  during  the  Japanese  occupation  he 
recalled. 

Mr.  Tan  stated  that  the  Chinese  community  in 
Malaya  took  exception  to  the  subtle  suggestions  implied 
in  certain  papers  t^  they  were  responsible  for  the  present 
insurrection  of  the  Malayan  Communist  Party  and  the 
Malayan  Peoples’  Anti-Japanese  Army  of  whose  victims 
to  Chinese  form  to  overwhelming  majority. 

HEJ. — Indonesia 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  announced  that, 
-jfollowing  upon  the  revision  of  the  Netherlands  Constitu-* 
tion.  the  correct  name  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
is  to  be  “  Indonesia  ”  as  from  September  20th,  1948.  The 
;statement  stresses  the  importance  of  the  correct  use  of  the 
[new  appellation  “  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  English-speaking  countries  to  say  or  write 
i“  Indonesia  ”■  wh^  what  is  meant  is  to  “  Indonesiait 
'Republic  ”. 


Evope  to  ChiM  in  2^  D^s 

The  inauguration  fli^t  of  to  K.L.M.’s  weekly 
“  Orient  Star  ”  route  was  com|deted  oin  October  4th.  when 
the  constellation  “  Holland  ”  touched  down  on  Shanghai’s 
airfield  Lunghwa.  There  was  a  celebration  party  attended 
by  leading  aViation  representatives  and  membns  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  Accepting  gifts  from  to  Burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam  and  Batavia  and  from  to  K.L.M.,  Shan^ 
hai’s  Mayor  Mr.  K.  C  Wu  expressed  his  Country’s  appre¬ 
ciation  of  to  fact  that  it  has  now  become  possible  to 
travel  from  China  to  Europe  in  2^  days.  He  recalled 
that  this  journey  had  taken  him  26  days  m  1939.  On  the 
return  flight  to  “  Holland  ”  took  gifts  from  Mr.  Wu  for 
the  Burgomasters  of  Batavia  and  Amsterdam. 

IndiM  Art  ExhAMoa 

A  unique  art  exhibition,  to  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  Into,  will  be  on  show  between  October  and 
December  at  Government  House.  New  Delhi.  It  includes 
priceless  sculptures,  paintings,  textiles,  carpets,  Ulustratnl 
manuscripts,  jades,  bronzes,  and  jewellery  from  2.500  B.C 
to  to  present  day.  Outstanding  among  to  exhibits,  whi(^ 
numb«  over  1,200  are  to  Bull  Capital  of  Asoka  from 
Rampurwa  Didargunj  Yakshi  (First  Century  B.Ck 
sculptures  from  to  famous  Buddha  sites,  including  Bhar- 
hut,  S^math,  Budh  Gaya  and  Amraoti;  antiquities  from 
Mohenjodaro  and  Harappa  and  certain  interesting  ex- 
hibfts  from  Taxik  and  Mathura.  Seme  d  these  sculptures 
wei^  more  than  three  tons,  to  Rampurwa  Bull  Capital 
bdng  six  tons,  and  special  cranes,  loadkl  by  Royal  Indian 
Air  Force,  had  to  be  used  for  taldng  tom  from  to  Delhi 
railway  station  to  Government  House. 

World  Pacifists*  Conference 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  prominent  pacifists 
in  all  countries  to  attend  a  conference  at  Santiniketia 
(Bengal)  in  January.  1949.  Dr.  R.  Prasad,  President  of 
to  Indian  National  Congress  is  intimately  ccmnected  with 
to  evganisation  of  the  conference. 

Soviet  Lcgatkm  in  Bangkok 

Reacting  upon  rumours  that  the  Soviet  Ddegation 
in  Bangkok  is  staffed  by  more  than  200  persons.  U^.S.R 
sources  quote  an  official  communique  at  the  Information 
Department  of  the  Siamese  Govemmoit  whidi  states  that 
altogether  59  Soviet  citizens  are  resident  in  Siam  and  that 
none  of  them  has  been  “  involv^  in  any  activities  violat¬ 
ing  Siamese  laws”. 

U.S.S.R.-AfgjhaRi8tan  Frontier 

The  Demarcation  Commission,  created  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet-Afghan  Agreement  on  frontier  questions 
of  June.  1946,  has  complete  the  demarcation  of  the  State 
frontier  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Afghanistan.  On 
September  29th  the  Soviet  delegation  in  to  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission,  composed  of  Counsellor  Dol  (Chairman). 
Colonel  P.  I.  Kuznetsov  and  M.  G.  Nugmaiiov,  and  the 
Afghan  delegation  composed  of  Lieutenant-G^eral 
AMullah  Kayum  Khan  (Chairman),  Mohammed  Yuiius 
Khan  and  Mohammed  Yahya  Khan,  signed  in  Tashkent 
the .  protocol  describing  to  frontier-line,  maps  and  other 
documents.  , 
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London-Bombay  Air  Service 

^-India  International  announces  that  the  company’s 
London-Oeneva-Cairo-Bombay  service  which  has  bc^ 
operating  with  100%  regularity  once  weekly  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  since  the  inauguration  of  the  service  in  June,  will  be 
increased  in  frequency  to  give  three  services  in  each 
direction  every  two  weeks.  The  first  additional  service 
westbound  left  Bombay  on  24th  Septembo’  while  the  first 
additional  eastbound  service  left  London  Airport  on  27th 
September.  As  from  November  1st  ^  fr^umcy  will 
again  be  stepped  up  with  the  introduction  of  winter 
schedules.  This  route  will  be  served  by  two  services  in 
each  direction  every  week.  Between  November  and  h^ch. 
1949,  this  route  wUl  be  flown  with  only  one  interme^te 
stop — at  Cairo.  Geneva  will  not  be  saved  during  the  * 
winter  months  and  Basra  will  no  longer  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
fuelling  stop  in  the  westbound  fli^t 

Pacillc  Artists 

The  scientific  expedition  sent  out  unda  Mr.  C  P. 
Mountford  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Information, 
has  commissioned  Arnhem  aborigines  to  paint  for  U.S. 
and  Australian  museums.  Using  pigments  from  the  soil 
and  brushes  and  “  canvas  ”  of  gum  Iwk.  the  native  artists 
squat  under  bark  shelters  imd  create  in  reds,  blues,  whites 
a^  greens  the  “  dreamtime  legends  ”  as  their  forgathers 
painti^  tiiem  himdfeds  of  years  ago. 

LcaAfcig  ComuMuMs 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (ff  the  U.S.  HkHise 
Representatives  recently  published  a  Report  on  The. 
Stratefy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism.  A  Supplonent 
has  been  issued  now.  containing  basic  biograi^i^  datal 
on  S06  leading  Communists  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere^ 
excluding  the  U.S.SJL. 

The  Far  Easton  countries  are  represented  in  thi^ 
publication  as  follows:  Australia — 1  Communists.  China 
— 31,  French  India — 1,  Viet-Nam— 7,  India — 11,  Jndo-| 
nesia — 5,  Japan — 14,  Korea — 6,  Malaya — 3,  Philippines — '■ 
S,  Siam — 1,  New  Zealand— 4.  The  publication  of  this 
^pplement  is  very  timely,  in  view  of  the  increased  Com-I 
munist  activities  in  the  East.  But  the  data  given  oa 
the  Asiatic  Commumst  leaders  are  scanty.  It  is  admitted 
in  the  introduction  tlmt  only  meagre  facts  are  avaflable 
on  the  outstanding  party  figures  in  some  oriental  coun¬ 
tries.  That  this  Supplement  is  far  from  being  complete 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  neither  Moeso,  the  leader 
of  the  Communist  revolt  in  Indonesia,  nor  Bums,  the 
Australian  Communist,  who  declared  recently  that  in  case 
of  war  with  the  ‘  Soviet  Union  Australian  Communists 
would  be  on  the  Soviet  side,  are  included. 

Fdoorikm  Scheme  Successful 

The  social  education  scheme  o£  the  Central  Provinces 
Government.  India,  has  been  a  remarkable  success  during 
the  five  months  of  its  operation.  At  48  centres,  more 
than  63.0p0  adulte,  includmg  20,000  women,  have  passed 
the  liter^y  test  examination  after  '  receiving  lessemsi 
throu^  a’  simple  syllabus  for  six  weeks.  The  ProvinclaL^ 
Government,  encouraged  by  these  results,  has  decided  to 
expand  the  scheme. 


She  Oailu  O'dctiraph 


The  New  India  jby  Sir  Atul  Chandra  Chatter jee  (Allen  A  Unwin, 
8j.  6d.) 

Hyderabad:  The  Indian  Point  ot  View  (The  Diplomatic 
Publishing  Co.,  Is.) 

The  Conflict  Over  Kashmir  (The  Diplomatic  Publishing  Co.^ 


A  Chinese  Manual  edited  by  Neville  Whymant  (Chinese  Oovem- 
ment  Information  Office,  Iftr.) 


SIR  Atul  Chandra  Chatterjee’s  survey  of  modern. 
India  is  a  cautious  one.  and  does  hot  cover  any 
ground  that  has  not  been  weU  travelled  ]^fofe.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  beoi  writtai  by  a  retin^  member  of 
the  LC.S.  on  the  boat  home  to  England.  Many  of  his- 
concepts  of  India  past  and  present  will  be  received  with- 
reservation,  particularly  by  those  whose,  long  and  patient 
struggle  were  responsible  for  India’s  arrival  at  indepen* 
dence.  Sir  Atul’s  views  reflect  in  fact,  those  of  the  small 
group  of, Indians  who  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
British  connection.  To  those  in  search  of  facts,  however, 
and  those  who  wish  for  a  survey  of  the  technical  aspects  at 
Indian  life.  THE  NEW  INDIA  will  provide  interesting 
reading. 

HYDERABAD  :  THE  INDIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW^ 
the  first  of  two  booklets,  was  written  before  the  Indian 
Army  crossed  the  Hyderabad  State  frontier.  This  pamph¬ 
let  of  some  twenty  pages  gives  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
constitutional  exchanges  between  Delhi  a^  the  Nizam. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tte  attitude  of  the  Nizam’s  govem- 
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ment  and  of  the  Razarkafs  created  a  very  di£Scult  situation 
for  the  Indian  Union.  Beyond  this,  the  anonymous 
author  tells  us  little.  The  Uttle.  I  feel,  is  not  enough. 
Hyderabad  has  many  problems,  such  as  fire  movement 
for  agrarian  reform,  and  the  rights-' of  the  13  mUlion. 
Marathi,  Telegu  and  Karenese-speaking  population,  that- 
cannot  ^  solved,  without  thorough  discussion. 

THE  CONFUCT  OVER  KASHMIR  is  written  from 
a  frankly  communal  point  of  view.  Neither  side  in  India 
is  free  of  guilt  in  these  matters,  certainly;  but  the  problem 
of  both  Hyderabad  and  Kashmir  go  far  beyond  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  communal  antagonism.  Kashmir,  in  particular., 
verges  upon  international  politics  (was  there  not  an  Ameri¬ 
can  agent  with  the  inva^ng  tribesmen,  a  fact  that  the 
author  fails  to  mention?).  It  is  hopeless,  too.  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  mass  movement  led  by  Sh^h  Abdulla., 
which  finally  forced  the  departure  of  the  Maharaja.  The 
sooner  the  Kashmir  struggle  is  ended  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Kashmir,  the  better  both  for  Pakistan  and  the 
Indian  Union.  To  such  a  contructive  end,  however,  this 
pamphlet  makes  no  contribution. 

THE  CHINESE  MANUAL  contains  a  mass  of 
valuable  information.  Practically  every  aspect  is  examined 
in  considerable  detail.  It  has.  of  course,  the  stamp 
officialdom  and  some  of  the  views  may  be  assessed  in  that 
light  The  ten  sections  deal  with  art.  history,  politics,  agri- 
odture.  industry,  co-operatives,  the  classics,  philosophy ,'geo- 
^phy  and  education.  Each  section  is  equipped  with  an 
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excellent  bibliography.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  has  no 
list  of  contents  and  no  index;  d^pite  these  omissions, 
however,  this  is  a  work  of  reference  that  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Far  East  should  possess. 

NEIL  STEWART. 
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iHE  Chinese  Language  by  R.  A.  D.  Forrest  (Faber  &  Faber,  35s.) 

THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  is  undoubtedly  a 
specialist  book  written  by  an  expert  phonetician.  The  fact 
that  sinologues  throughout  the  world  aro  by  no  means  in 
agreement  on  some  of  the  most  basic  aspects  of  the 
<5iinese  lan^age,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
synthesis  this  book  tries  to  make  of  the  stage  at  which 
their  studies  have  arrived.  Indeed,  its  value  lies  in  just 
that  fact.  It  is  not  difficult  to  criticise  the  book  on  some 
particular  details  of  its  thesis  but,  in  general,  Mr.  Forrest 
is  sufficiently  cautious  so  as  to  leave  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  questions  either  completely  open,  or  at  least  to  give 
•the  other  side  of  the  question  before  making  his  judge¬ 
ments — whether  it  be  the  problem  of  the  possible  ori^nal 
monosyllabism  of  the  language,  or  even  that  of  the  various 
methods  of  romanising  the  characters.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  main  body  of  the  work,  which  wUl  find  interest 
among  the  students  of  the  Chinese  language  and  linguists 
in  general,  there  are  one  or  two  chapters  of  profit  to  any 
reader  interested  in  discovering  the  peculiarities  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Chinese  language  along  with  its  relatives  in 
the  greater  family  of  Sinitic  tongues.  The  author  has  drawn 
extensively  on  the  monument^  works  ctf  Karlgren  and 
Maspero.  rendering  us  a  service  by  making  them  more 
accessible  and  easier  to  assimilate.  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  in  using  the  works  of  the  latter,  he  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  on  Chinese 
■“grammar”  entitled  “La  Langue  Chinoise”  in  Con¬ 
ferences  de  r Institute  de  Linguistique  de  UUniversiti  de 
Paris  (1933)  nor  of  Mullie’s  new  grammar  of  the  Chinese 
literary  language  (unfortunately  published  only  in  Flemish). 
Tlie  work  of  Maspero  and  of  his  successor  Demi^ville 
should  have  been  noted  in  the  chapter  “  General  Descrif^ 
tion  the  Chinese  Language”  if  only  because  it 
endeavours  to  take  us  one  step  farther  than  the  word 
order  theory  or  “  subject-verb-object  ”  which  has  served 
the  sinologue  since  the  time  of  Julien.  These  criticisms, 
however,  by  no  means  vitiate  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Forrest’s  book  is  a  very  notable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Chinese  and  its  related  langyages,  as  valuable  to  the 
scholar  as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  It 
is  particularly  encouragmg  to  see  that  linguists  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  scientifically  interested  in  Chinese  as  a  branch 
of  world-wide  linguistics. 

PETER  C.  SWANN. 


Editorial  Board: 

Professor  H.  H.  Dubs,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oxford 
Professor  E.  Edwards,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  University  of  London 
Professor  G.  Haloun,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cambridge 
Professor  W.  Simon,  Ph.D.,  D.Lit.,  University  of  London 
Dr.  Arthur  Waley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A. 


ASIA  MA  J  O  R  is  about  to  resume  publication. 

Vol.  I,  Part  1,  of  the  New  Series 
will  be  published  December,  1948. 


Vol.  I,  Part  1,  includes  the  following  articles: 

W.  Simon.  The  Range  of  Sourui  Alternations  in 
Tibetan  Word  Families. 

A.  C.  Moule.  Ginkgo  Biloba  or  Yin  Hsing. 

H.  W.  Bailey.  A  Khoianese  Text  concerning  the 
Turks  in  Kantsou. 

J.  K.  Rideout.  The  Rise  of  the  Eunuchs  in  the  Tang 
Dyruuty. 

W.  Pbkceval  Yetts.  A  Datable  Shang-Yin  Inscription. 

A.  Waley.  Notes  on  Mencius. 

J.  R.  McEwan.  MotoorCs  View  of  Phonetics  and 
Linguistics  in  his  Mojigoe  no  Kanazukai  and 
Kanji  San  On  Ko. 

G.  Haloun.  The  Liang-Chou  Rebellion,  AJ).  184-221. 

Two  short  grammatical  notes  by  the  Editor  and 
.  some  reviews  of  books. 


Vol.  I,  Part  2,  will  include  amonrat  others,  articles  by 
C.  A.  HENNIG,  The  Name  of  the  “Tokharian  Language” 
A.  H.  FRANCKE,  gZer  Myig.l.*.,  Rays  from  the  Eyes  of 
the  Svastika,  a  Precious  Summary  of  the  World.  Book  VIL 
Translated  from  the  Tibetan;  E.  J.  A.  HENDERSON, 
Certain  Prosodic  Features  of  Siamese;  E.  EDWARDS,  Lhi 
Tsung-yuan  and  the  Earliest  Essays  on-  Scenery;  B. 
SCHINDLER,  On  the  Passive  Voice  in  Chinese;  H.  M. 
WRIGHT,  Notes  on  a  Poem  by  Duh  Fuu;  G.  HALOUN, 
The  Stael-Holstein  Roll. 


Single  Copies  25s. 


£2  5s.  Od.  per  volume 


The  Amazing  English  by  Ranjee  Shahani  (A.  &  C.  Black,  8s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Shahani  has  the  advantage  of  a  wide  and  thorough 
experience  of  both  Indian  and  English  cultures  and  though 
he  has  been  living  for  many  years  in  Britain,  his  sense  of 
comparative  analysis  has  sufficiently  resisted  assimilation 
to  produce'  a  fair  and  lively  atirvey  of  the  English  and 
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thdr  “  amazing  peculiarities  The'  book  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  document  of  English  life  to-day  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  an  Indian  intellectual.  It  suffers 
perhaps  by  Dr.  Shahani’s  pre-occupation  with  the  higher 
strata  of  society  which  seem  to  enstrange  him  from 
thoughts  and  problems  of  the  “  commoner  ”,  However  in¬ 
structive  the  book  might  be  for  the  foreigner,  it  is  even 
more  so  for  the  Englishman  himself. 

Britain  and  her  Colonies  (HM.  Stationery  Office,  ‘id.) 

This  booklet  is  the  first  step  in  a  campaign  to  make 
the  people  of  Britain  more  aware  of  the  Colonies,  their 
peoples,  problems  and  potentialities.  Though  really  only 
a  catalogue  of  lecture  services,  films,  lantern  slides,  posters 
and  other  material  about  the  Colonies  available  to  schools 
and  the  public,  the  publication  is  a  testimony  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  methods  employed  by  the  Colonial  Office 
I^ormation  Department.  Apart  from  its  usefulness  to 


teachers  or  students  of  colonial  affairs  generally,  (it  con¬ 
tains  a  thorough  survey  of  background  Uterature)  it  is  a. 
sure  sign  of  energetic  efforts  to  strengthen  the  links  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  whole.  It  is  high  time  that  people  in  this  country 
should  know  about  the  60  million  inhabitants  of  the 
Colonies  and  about  their  cultural  and  economic  conditions, 
which  are  so  closely  interlocked  with  their  own  lives.  This^ 
brochure  offers  important  technical  help  in  this  direction. 

Progress,  Autumn  1948  {Lever  Brothers  &  Unilever  Ltd.)  " 

UnUever  have  now  resumed  the  publication  of  their 
richly  illustrated  magazine  which  was  interrupted  sinc& 
1940.  The  first  issue  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Sir  Geoffrey  Heyworth,  Chairman  of  the  company,  des¬ 
cribing  his  impressions  gained  during  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Far  East 


PATRONAGE  IN  ART 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


PATNA  PAINTING  by  Mildred  Archer  (D.  Marlowe, 
for  the  Royal  India  Society,  105.  6i/.) 


SINCE  the  Renaissance  and  the  growth  of  indivi¬ 
dualism  the  painter  in  the  West  ^s  been  at  pains 
to  prove  himself  an  artist  rather  than  an  artisan— 
a  free  soul  superior  to  the  claims  of  patronage.  That  is 
to  say.  althou^  he  lives  by  selling  his  product,  it  is  he  and 
not  hh  buyer  who  dictates  the  subject  and  style  of  his 
work.  This  independence  from  patronage,  valuable  in 
many  ways,  but  which  tends  to  isolate  the  artist  from  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  to  give  him  an  insecurity 
which  is  not  always  conducive  to  ffie  flowering  of  genius, 
has  only  recently  been  demanded  in  the  East  where  the 
story  ol  painting  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  movement 
of  patronage. 

The  short  monograph  on  Patna  Painting,  illustrates 
this  clearly.  In  the  story  of  a  minor  school  of  Indian 
painting  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
the  most  vital  factor  which  emerges  is  patronage,  which 
changed  a  style  from  near-Persian  to  near-European. 

The  story  begins  with  the  Emperor  Akbar.  By  setting 
up  studios  of  painting  first  in  Fatehpur-Sikri  and  then  in 
Agra  and  attracting  to  them  Indian  painters  of  the  clerical 
kyasth  caste  to  work  under  Persian  masters,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Mogul  School  of  painting.  Many  of 
these  Indian  painto^  b^me  famous  under  Jehangir  and 
Shah  Jehan.  And  they  became  rich  as  well,  finding  their 
patrons  generous  as  well  as  discriminating.  But  with  the 
accession  oi  Auranzeb  this  changed.  The  ‘  Emperor’s 
interests  lay  in  re-establishing  the  True  Faith  in  his  Empire 
and  the  art  ^  painting  was  neglected  along  with  the  other 
arts  ci  building  and  music.  The  Court  became  puritan 
and  the  paints  had  to  seek  for  patronage  where  they 
could,  some  b^imhg  court  painters  at  the  courts  of  the 
Rajput  kings  near  Delhi  or  in  the  hills;  others  to  found 
KnTaiir  schools  in  Lucknow.  Hyderabad.  Benares.  Poona. 


Mathura.  Mysore,  Tanjore  and  in  other  large  towns.  la 
1730,  with  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  one  of  the 
last  remaining  painters  left  Delhi  to  seek  patronage  else¬ 
where. 

These  painters  went  first  to  Murshidabad.  a  grpwing. 
commercial  centre  with  no  court  school  of  painting  of  its- 
own.  They  settled  themselves  down  as  bazaar  artists,  but 
soon  found  an  important  patron  in  the  Nawab  Nizam, 
who  employed  them  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
They  were  also  ^ven  the  task  of  painting  the  mica  sheets, 
of  caskets  in  which  lights  were  carried  during  the  proces¬ 
sions  of  the  festivals  of  Mohurrum  and  Khwaja  Khizr. 
Indian  patrons  for  portraits  were  found  too,  but  these^ 
were  not  done  from  life.  They  were  “  type  ”  portraits  dt 
“imaginary  ladies  in  ideal  postures”,  llie  English  who* 
wwe  forming  a  colony  in  the  town  also  employed  them 
to  paint  their  portraits  in  the  European  style,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  well-known  to  Indian  painters  through  coloured  prints, 
and  other  reproductions. 

But  this  belief  in  Murshidabad  as  a  growing  centre^ 
of  patronage  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  In  thirty  years’  timc- 
the  painters  migrated  again,  and  again  for  reasons  (ff* 
declining  patronage.  The  struggle  for  power  between  the- 
East  India  Company  and  the  Nawabs  ruined  and  im¬ 
poverished  many  of  their  patrons,  while  trade  ebbed  iat 
the  direction  of  Calcutta. 

The  painters  moved  from  the  bazaar  of  Murshidabad) 
to  the  bazaar  of  Patna  without  at  first  having  much  hope 
of  a  vastly  improved  market.  But  for  various  reasons  they^ 
had  chosen  well.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Patna  became  an  important  centre  of  Qive’s. 
administration  and  a  large  wealthy  English  colony  grew 
up  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  which  provided  patrons- 
for  portraits.  It  also  provided  enthusiastic  patrons  for  the 
Firka  paintings,  those  series  of  realistic  pictures  of  Indian 
life,  the  mali.  the  dhobi,  the  ayah,  the  peasant,  the  potter,, 
the  palanquin,  the  bullock-cart  which  have  b^me: 
familiar  since. 


In  spite  of  the  deplorable  lack  of  social  intercourse 
the  English  at  that  time  were  very  interested  in  Indian 
life  and  the  Indian  scene  and  they  brought  with  them  the 
current  craze  for  the  picturesque  which  gave  the  Patna 
painters  a  ready  market.  So.  as  the  author  says,  “they 
Mgan  to  experiment  with  compositions  of  local  Indian 
scenes.  These  must  have  been  very  popular,  for  they 
were  gradually  produced  in  expanded  numbers,  until  about 
1830  they  had  become  p^haps  the  most  lucrative  branch 
■of  Patna  paintings . . .  While  this  demand  for  “  snapshots  ” 
And  scenes  of  oMinary  life  was  being  established  a  second 
and  further  demand  based  on  a  second  type  of  European 
laste  had  also  developed.  If  certain  Europeans  were  in* 
terested  in  documenting  Indian  life,  others  valued  a 
pictorial  record  of  their  own  families,  and  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  miniature  portraits  on 
paper,  vellum,  bone,  and  later,  ivory,  were  the  fashion 
with  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  second  important  element  in  the  work 
of  the  Patna  painters  came  to  be  the  production  of  minia* 
ture  portraits.” 

The  Indian  gentry  also  patronised  the  painters.  “It 
was  the  support  of  cultured  Indian  houses  which  enabled 
the  first  peters  to  survive  their  early  years,  and  through¬ 
out  the  nineteenth  century  the  needs  of  a  small  Indian 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sir. — ^May  I  say  how  much  pleasure  the  news  in  The 
Times  of  September  9th  has  given  me.  that  Pathans  are 
to  be  recruited  direct  from  the  N.W.F.P.  fot  the  Malayan 
Police. 

A  Pathan  Police  Unit,  prop^ly  led.  could  contribute 
very  greatly  to  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  “  troubles  ”  in 
Malaya.  The  work  done  by  the  Civil  Police  Forces,  such 
as  the  Scouts,  in  maintaining  law  and  order  along  the 
>1.W.  Frontier,  is  sufficient  recommendation  of  their 
capabilities. 

This  move  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  serving  with  Pathans 
and  of  getting  to  know  them.  It  is  good  to  know  that  the 
British  link  with  the  peoples  of  the  N.W.F.P.  is  not  to  be 
severed  entirely,  and  that  British  Officers  will  have  the 
chance  of  maintaiiung  that  traditional  relationship. 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  suggest,  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Pakistan  is  willing  to  allow  Pathans  to  be  recruited 
for  the  Malayan  Police,  might  it  not  also  allow  them  to 
be  recruited  into  specid  units  of  the  British  Army,  on 
the  lines  of  the  agreement  with  Nepal  and  India  over 
Gurkha  recruitment? 

From  a  Pakistan  standpoint,  it  might  be  a  great  help 
to  her  to  allow  some  of  her  more  turbulent  Border  folk 
to  be  drawn  off  into  disciplined  service,  away  from 
•embarrassments*  in  Kashnur.  and  tempting  booty  in  the 
Plains. 
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public  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Patna  market” 
These  patrons  liked  scenes  from  Hindu  mythology,  scenes  ^ 
of  marriages  and  pujas.  miniatures  of  the  family,  portraits 
of  strange  birds  or  flowers  and  paintings  on  mica.  As 
well  as  in  the  big  families  other  patrons  were  found  among 
the  rich  qierchants  and  small  landlords  and  for  cheaper 
stock,  in  the  bazaars.  “  It  was  the  existence  of  these  Indian 
and  European  markets,  which  at  some  points  coincided 
and  at  others  remained  distinct  which  provided  the  Patna 
painters  with  their  livelihood  and  resulted  in  the  style  of 
painting  which  we  term  the  Patna  School  ”. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  too  hybrid  in  style  ever  to 
produce  great  painting,  but  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
of  Sewak  Ram  (1770-1830X  of  Hulas  Lai  (1785-1875)  a^ 
Bani  Lai  (1850-1901)  show  considerable  talent  and 
authority  in  line  and  composition.  Ban£  Lai’s  “Two 
Tailors  ”  and  “  Milkman  ”  have  a  vitality  of  pattern  and 
a  flowing  rhythm  which  are  the  qualities  of  an  individually 
fine  artist  The  bird  and  flower  pictures  of  Bahadur  Ltd 
(1850-1933)  are  direct  descendants  from  the  famous  floWer 
and  bird  portraits  of  Ustad  Mansur  and  other  Mogul 
painters. 

There  are  48  plates  of  excellent  reproductions  in  the 
monograph,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  Indian  painting  after  the  collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 


.  The  tribes  recruited  would  stand  to  gain  financially, 
from  the  resumption  eff  service  allotments  upon  which  so 
numy  Pathans  depended  to  eke  out  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood.  At  present  their  opportunities  for  government-type 
service  are  fewer  than  formerly. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assess  the  reports  of  criticism 
of  Army  tactics  in  Malaya,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  until  troops  are  jungle  trained  and  accus¬ 
tomed.  they  are  virtually  useless. 

Many  jungle  experienced  Pathan  ex-servicemen  could 
be  recruited  for  police  or  military  duty,  if  the  right  terms 
were  offered,  with  Pakistan  approval. 

All  the  experience  of  the  campaigns  in  the  Far  East, 
from  1941  onward,  and  the  post-war  dacoit  and  guerilla 
hunts  in  Burma,  etc.,  stress  the  necessity  of  this  training  to 
produce  results. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  sufficiently  appreciated  at  home, 
or  is  our  military  strength  now  so  reduced,  that  the  only 
troops  available  as  reinforcements  are  unskilled  in  the 
correct  technique,  throu^  never  having  served  in  the 
East  in  recent  times?  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Pakis¬ 
tan  authorities,  some  of  this  strain  could  be  taken  off  our 
great  manpower  commitments. 

As  a  great  admirer  of  the  Pathan.  but  also  a  future 
resident  in  Malaya.  I  prefer  to  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“  ex-Baluchi.” 


St.  Johns  College. 
Cambridge. 


\ 
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Sir, — Our  organisation  has  been  formed  to  popularise 
economic  geography,  to  study  die  economic  and  geo¬ 
graphical  ^oblems  of  the  world  and  to  create  a  better 
understand^g  among  economic  geographers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  through  the  exchange  of  works  and  literature  and 
the  arrangement  of  guest  lectures.  The  “  Adantic  Union 
of  Economic  Geographers”  has  been  founded  by  home¬ 
less  refugee  colleagues  from  East  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  who  wish  to  be  active  in  their  former  professions 
again  and  who  are  now  working  under  the  worst  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet,  our  results  so  far  have  been  excellent  We 
have  sections  for  Europe,  North  Ama-ica,  South  America 
and  Africa.  Our  material  on  Asia  is  very  small,  and  we 
miss  the  wanted  personal  correspondence  with  economic 


and  geographical  experts  in  Asian  countries.  We  would 
grateful  for  books,  newspa^rs,  periodicals  and  photo¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  economic  and  geographical  subjects. 
Further,  we  should  appreciate  any  assistance  in  publish¬ 
ing  our  works  in  other  languages  in  the  Far  and  Middle 
East.  Every  colleague  and  friend  of  our  science  is  invited 
to  correspond  with  us. 

Yours  etc.. 

Prof.  Dr.  F.  E.  W.  ALTMANN, 
(President) 

The  Atlantic  Union  of  Economic  Geographers, 

'  Lindwurmstrasse  68, 

.  Munich  15, 

U.S.  !^ne,  Germany. 


JAPANESE  GOLD  LACQUER 


by  Charles  A.  Ri^hy 


WHEN  the  average  collector  sp^ks  of  lacquers  he 
usually  implies  those  made  in  Japan,  although 
for  centuries  China.  India,  and  Siam  have 
produced  highly  artistic  and  interesting  lacquer  objects. 
Undoubtedly,  Japanese  lacquers  are  the  best  known.  Of 
the  many  varieties  in  monochrome  there  are  the  plain  or 
carved,  inlaid  or  engraved,  and  the  marbled  or  veined 
kinds,  and  the  gold  lacquers  are  as  brilliant  and  gorgeous 
as  the  finest  piece  of  goldsmith’s  work  and  have  many 
admirers. 

The  gold  lacquers  have  been  known  in  Europe  for 
a  long  time  and  during  the  Roccoco  period  were  in  great 
demand  when  kings  and  their  favourites  collected  the  so- 
called  “  chinoiseries  ”  and  had  furniture  and  bibelots 
specially  made  and  decorated  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  Ehitch  Trading  Company  at  Nagasaki.  These  created 
a  new  trend  in  the  art  of  Europe  and  large  cabinet  tables 
and  chests  were  varnished  and  painted  in  Japanese  fashion. 

The  verb  “  to  Japan  ”  still  has  the  meaning  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  surface  with  glossy  enamelling  varnish.  In  Japan 
itself,  the  use  of  lacquer  as  a  protecting  coat  over  coloured 
paintings  is  very  old.  Objects  dating  back  to  the  6th  century 
are  found  among  temple  treasures  and  while  considerably 
darkened  by  age  their  great  decorative  charm  when  new 
may  be  imagined.  A  number  of  articles  of  the  8th  century 
and  earlier  show  the  use  of  coarse  gold  and  silver  dust, 
frequently  i-n  conjunction  with  encrusted  thin  pieces  of 
shell  in  various  shapes.  In  the  9th  century  gold  was  no 
longer  employed  sparingly  in  visible  grains  but  strewn  as 
a  compact  and  so  forming  lotus  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
other  symbolic  figures  in  grandiose  designs  on  a  black 
background.  By  the  13th  century,  boxes,  swords,  and  other 
objects  were  completely  covert  with  gold;  and  showed 
a  super-imposed  design  in  the  same  powder  in  various 
modes.  The  true  gold  lacquer  was  invented. 

Before  the  year  1600,  most  gold  lacquered  objects 
were  scroll-boxes,  document  and  ink-boxes,  containers  for 


perfumes  and  pills,  dressing-cases,  and  even  swords  and 
military  equipment.  Since  then  innumerable  other  articles 
similarly  embellished  have  appeared  such  as  the  cake-box 
of  the  wealthy  merchant’s  office,  the  brazier  so  common 
to  many  households,  the  comb  of  the  court  lady,  the  basket 
of  the  Na/t-dancer’s  mask,  and  even  the  set  of  cups  used 
at  a  Japanese  wedding. 

It  is  the  Tokugawa  lacquers  which  are  principally 
found  in  museums.  Genuine  pre-Tokugawa  or  pre- 
Hideyoshi  objects  are  scarce  enough  even  in  representative 
Japanese  collections.  Greatest  perfection  in  lacquer 
handicraft  was  reached  in  the  Gennoku  era  around 
1700  when  a  profusion  of  good  work  completely  enveloped 
the  object.  '  < 

In  appreciating  lacquer  wares  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  they  were  not  intended  to  replace  paint¬ 
ings,  much  as  their  design  may  have  been  influence  by 
them.  They  were  never  meant  to  impress  the  beholder 
from  a  distance.  Their  primary  function  was  to  add 
brightness  to  the  otherwise  too  placid,  neutral,  subdued 
tone  of  the  Japanese  room. 

The  Japanese  had  no  furniture  to  speak  of  and  their 
taste  forbade  a  display  of  too  much  gold  surface  except 
in  Buddhist  buildings,  so  they  used  tiie  gold  in  various 
shadings  and  combined  with  black  and  colours  applied 
to  some  not  too  large  object,  and  made  a  picture  of  it. 
This  picture  was  to  give  only  a  vague  sense  of  beauty  and 
glory  at  the  first  sight. 

To  produce  a  medium  size  lacquered  object,  several 
specialists  work  on  and  off  for  five,  ten  or  even  more 
years.  Much  depends  upon  the  metal  powders  which 
are  embedded  in  a  sticky  material  resembling  gum  arabic. 
Innumerable  hidden  coatings  of  lac  underly  the  surface, 
the  gloss  being  due  to  a  painstaking  polishing  process. 
Although  the  objects  look  like  new,  they  may  be  many 
generations  old. 


DESERTED  CITY 

by  B.  Mottram-Playfoot 
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A  SHORT  distance  from  the  world-famous  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  lies  another  reminder  of  India’s  colourful 
past — the  deserted  city  of  Fatehpur  Sikri..  Once 
the  capital  of  a  Mogul  Empire  that  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  covered  most  of  India.  Fatehpur  Sikri  is  to-day  little 
more  than  an  empty  shell,  stripp^  of  its  finery  and 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago  its  wide  streets  and  spacious  squares  echoed 
to  the  tramp  of  marching  warriors  or  the  shuffle  of  bare¬ 
foot  peasants;  its  magnificent  buildings  were  filled  with 
the  rustle  of  silks  and  the  fragrance  of  delicate  perfumes 
as  the  grandees  of  the  Court  and  their  ladies  attended  the 
summons  of  the  Emperor.  To-day  the  city  is  peopled  only 
by  occasional  tourists,  watched  over  perhaps  by  ghosts 
from  its  romantic  past.  • 

The  amazing  story  of  Fatehpur  Sikri,  how.  within 
two  decades,  it  grew  from  nothing  to  become  the  capital 
city  of  India’s  best-loved  ruler  and  how,  almost  overnight, 
the  Emperor,  his  courtiers  and  all  their  followers  left, 
never  to  return,  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tales  in  India’s  picturesque  history. 

It  begins  over  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago — in  the 
year  1569.  Akbar,  the  third  of  the-  Mogul  Emperors,  had 
been  on  the  throne  for  fourteen  years.  His  grandfather 
Babar,  a  descendant  of  Tamar^ne,  founded  the  empire  in 
1526  and  Akbar.  by  his  ceaseless  and  untiring  efforts, 
had  established  a  state  of  unity  unequalled  either  before 
or  since  in  the  country’s  history.  Most  praiseworthy  of 
all  his  good  works  was  the  system  of  government  which 
allowed  Muslims  and  Hindus  equal  rights.  Had  the  seeds 
he  sowed  been  allowed  to  flourish,  the  greatest  of  present 
barriers  to  Indian  unity  would  not  exist. 

By  1570,  the  Emperor  felt  that  the  necessity  to  ensure 
the  succession  with  a  male  heir  was  becoming  urgent 
hfone  of  his  sons  had  survived  and  in  his  anxiety  he  soi^t 
spiritual  aid.  His  advisors  informed  him  of  the  religious 
fame  of  a  certain  holy  man,  the  Shiekh  Salim  Chishti,  who 
dwelt  near  the  small  vUlage  of  Sikri.  a  few  miles  from 
Agra.  The  Shiekh.  renowned  for  his  piety,  was  descended 
from  a  famous  saint  erf  the  Punjab.  On  three  occasions 
he  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and.  after  travelling 
throughout  India  in  the  garb  of  a  fakir,  he  sought  a 
secluded  spot  for  his  home.  Such  a  place  he  found  near 
Sikri  and  there  he  dwelt,  on  a  small  hilllock  surrounded 
by  thick  forests. 

The  Emperor  consulted  SaUm,  receiving  from  him  an 
assurance  that  a  son  would  be  bom.  and  he  placed  his 
wife  under  the  Sheikh’s  care.  A  magnificent  mosque 
was  built,  and  the  city  began  to  appear  as  aristocrats  of 
the  court  had  mansions  erected  near  the  royaj  palace. 
Within  a  few  months,  much  to  Akbar’s  joy.  a  son  was 
bom  and  the  succession  ensured.  In  honour  of  the  holy 


man  the  boy  was  named  Salim  but  later  he  became  better 
known  as  the  Emperor  Jahangk.  The  name  of  the  city 
was  changed  to  Fatehpur,  meaning  the  “  town  of  victory  ” 
and  no  expense  or  effort  was  spared  in  employing  aU 
the  architectural  skill  and  art  of  the  age  in  its  adornment 

There  is  nothing  sadder  or  more  beautiful  in  India 
to-day  than  this  deserted  city — the  mute  reminder  of  a 
vanished  age.  In  1574,  only  fourteen  years  after  its  founda¬ 
tion,  it  was  deserted — never  to  be  re-occupied.  The  exact 
reason  for  its  desertion  remains  obscure  but  the  explana¬ 
tion  most  fitting  to  its  romantic  story  is  that  Salim  him¬ 
self  was  the  instigator.  He  is  reported  to  have  viewed  with 
ill -concealed  disgust  the  grandeur  and  extravagance  of  the 
numerous  buildings  and  when  the  Emperor,  unaware  of 
the  holy  man’s  feelings,  began  to  surround  the  city  with 
a  chain  of  massive  fortifications,  Salim  could  restrain  him¬ 
self  no  longer  aud  bluntly  informed  Akbar  that  his  peace 
of  mind  was  disturbed.  He  expressed  the  desire  to  leave 
and  to  find  for  himself  a  new  retreat,  but  so  highly  was 
the  Sheikh  held  in  the  Emperor’s  esteem,  that  Akbar 
replied,  “  If  it  be  your  wish  that  one  of  us  should  depart, 
let  it  be  your  slave,  I  pray.”  And  this  he  did,  together 
with  his  court  and  the  entire  popiilation  of  the  city,  return¬ 
ing  to  Agra,  the  old  capital,  which  was  rebuilt  under  royal 
command,  and  restored  to  its  former  glory. 

To-day  Fatehpur  Sikri  remains  as  a  Mecca  for 
toiirists.  The  visitor  is  free  to  roam  as  he  wishes  through 
the  ancient  buildings,  empty  now  but  still  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation,  their  very  emptiness  seeming  to  add 
to  their  impressiveness.  Although  Akbar  was  a  Moham¬ 
medan,  much  of  the  architecture  is  Hindu  in  conception 
and  was  indeed  executed  by  Hindu  craftsmen.  An  in¬ 
teresting  result  of  Akbar’s  efforts  to  merge  Hindus  and 
Muslims  into  one  people  can  still  be  seen  in  the  elaborate 
carving  that  decorates  most  of  the  buildings.  Animals 
figure  largely  in  Hindu  designs  but  Muslims  abhor  any- 
t^g  that  even  remotely  suggests  idolatory.  In  order  to 
sati^  both  religions,  the  heads  of  the  animals  incorporated 
in  the  carving  were  obliterated! 

In  the  Diwan-i-khas,  the  Hall  of  Private  Audience, 
Akbar  would  discuss  the  merits  and  the  shortcomings  of 
all  religions.  Seated  on  the  lavishly  decorated  pillar  throne, 
he  would  confer  with  Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  Jews, 
Buddhists,  ami  Fire-worshippers  who  indulged  in  wordy 
battles  for  their  creeds.  After  hours  of  patient  listening 
to  their  arguments  he  despaired  of  all  religions  and  even¬ 
tually,  whilst  still  remaining  a  Mohammedan  at  heart,  he 
attempted  to  evolve  a  belief  of  his  own.  He  based  his 
new  “  state  religion  ”  on  the  sun  and  he  himself  assumed 
the  role  of  prophet  Every  morning,  as  the  earthly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  “  the  divine  soul  that  animates  the  universe  ”, 
he  would  publically  worship  the  sun’s  rising  and  to-day 
the  “Panch  Mahal”  remains  to  remind  us  of  this.  A 
unique  five-storeyed  building,  the  “Panch Mahal”  is 
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built  of  open  tiers  raised  on  pillars.  Each  storey  is  smaller 
than  the  one  below  and  from  the  top— a  small  square 
platform  supported  by  four  pillars — ^the  Emperor  would 
daily  await  the  sim’s  appearance. 

Akbar’s  wives  each  had  their  own  palace,  built  and 
decorated  according  to  the  princess’s  nationality  or 
religion.  In  the  palace  of  Miriam.  Akbar’s  Christian  wife 
of  Portuguese  descent,  one  can  still  trace  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  paintings  of  biblical  scenes.  Of  the  Turkish 
Sultana’s  palace.  Ferguson,  an  early  British  traveller,  says. 
**  Nothing  can  be  conceiv^  so  picturesque  in  outline,  so 
richly  and  marvellously  carved,  without  one  touch  of  ex- 

travagance  of  false  taste”.  Inside  the  courtyard  of  the 

palace  is  a  large  ornamental  bath,  whilst  outside  is  the 
fascinating  “  Pachisi  Court  a  large  “  human  chess 
board  ”  where  slave  girls  would  act  as  the  hving  pieces. 
Overlooking  the  court  stands  a  large  black  throne  from 
which  the  Emperor  watched  and  directed  the  game. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  sight  in  the  city  is  the 

immense  “  Buland  Darwaza  ”.  the  Great  Gateway,  that 
gives  access  to  the  courtyard  of  “  Jami  Masjid  ”.  the  splen¬ 
did  mosque  built  under  the  direction  of  Salim  himself. 


If  measured  from  the  lowest  of  the  steps  that  lead  up  to 

it  the  gate  reaches  a  height  of  172  feet.  Decorated  ia 
Muslim  style,  it  bears  an  inscription  to  “  Akbar  the  Great 
King  of  I^gs.  Shadow  of  G^  ”.  Passing  through  the- 
gateway  one  finds,  in  a  comer  of  the  huge  courtyard.  over~ 
shadowed  by  the  towering  battlements  of  the  mosque,  the 
glistening  pearl  of  Fatehpur  Sikri — ^the  tomb  of  the  Saint 
Salim  Chishti.  A  symphony  in  ebony  and  white  marble, 
the  tomb  is  flawless  in  design  and  construction.  The  outer 
waU  is  a  screen  of  pierc^  marble  tracery  of  the  most 
delicate  geometrical  patterns  whilst  inside,  the  tomb  itself 
is  covert  by  an  exquisite  canopy  inlaid  with  ebony  anrf 
mother-of-pearl.  According  to  the  guides,  Indian  womea 

desirious  of  children  would,  in  “  holy  times  ”,  make  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  shrine  to  decorate  it  with  pieces  of  coloured 

paper  and  cloth,  or  to  taste  the  rain-water,  carried  from 
the  roof  by  hoUowed  columns  into  a  small  weU. 

Amidst  all  this  lavish  splendour  it  is  perhaps  fitting: 

that  we  should  find,  inscribed  on  the  ”  Buland  Darwaza 

a  warning  from  Akbar  himself,  a  warning  appropriately 
set  in  this  deserted  city.  ‘‘  Jesus,  on  whom  be  peace,  said,. 
‘  the  world  is  a  bridge,  pass  over  it.  but  build  no  house  oa 
it.  The  world  endtures  but  an  hour,  spend  it  in  devotion.’  ’* 


STRANGER  THAN  FICTION 

by  Edwin  G.  Voller 


Tales  of  shipwrecked  mariners  who  make  good  on 
Pacific  islands  never  before  visited  by  white  men  are 
a  favourite  theme  of  boys’  stories.  The  mariners 
generally  end  up  as  kings,  and  everything  turns  out  just 

as  the  reader  hopes  it  wl  But  how  many  people  believe 

this  kind  of  thing  ever  happens  in  real  life?  Very  fw. 

probably.  Yet  on.  the  island  of  Santa  Anna  the  leading 
citizen  is  a  man  who  deserted  from  his  ship  and  landed 
on  the  island  forty  years  ago  when  cannibalism  was  as 
common  as  it  is  uncommon  to-day. 

According  to  his  story,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  native 

territory  he  and  three  other  deserters  were  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  one  of  the  grass  huts.  Here  he  spent  four 
days  trussed-up  while  his  companions  were  eaten  one  by 
one.  Then  came  his  turn.  He  was  offered  the  chance 

of  marrying  the  chiefs  daughter  or  being  a  meal  for  the 
savages.  Rather  naturally  he  chose  marriage,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  lives  with  his  coloured  wife  and  owns  most  of  the 
coconut  groves.  His  children  are  well-educated,  and  wear 
European  clothing.  His  wife,  however,  still  prefers  the 
ordinary  native  costume — a  grass  skirt  and  a  string  of 
shells. 

On  the  same  island  was  a  reformed  cannibal  who 
admitted  he  had  eaten  over  twenty  men.  One  piece  of 
information  he  passed  on  was  that  a  man’s  leg  was  a  “  bit 
chewy.”  Presumably  he  had  suffered  indigestion  from  one 


sometime.  The  amazing  thing  was  that  he  finally  gave 
up  his  cannibal  practices  and  became  a  pillar  of  the 
Church  in  the  Christian  village! 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  is  the  Canoe  shrinc: 
on  the  pagan  part  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  grass. 

hut  arrangement  in  which  are  hung  miniature  canoes^ 
Each  canoe  contains  the  head  of  a  past  chief,  the  idea 
being  that  when  a  chief  dies  his  head  is  put  through  som& 
sp^ial  process  which  shrinks  it  and  at  the  same  tini& 

preserves  it.  The  shrine  is  fuU  of  canoes  and  heads,  and 

is  a  centre  of  worship. 

While  Santa  Anna  provides  more  examples  of  strange: 
facts  than  most  places,  however,  one  of  the  cities  in  th& 
territories  near  Hong  Kong  runs  it  a  close  second.  Th& 
city  is  completely  waUed  off,  being  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

All  the  men  and  women  living  there  have  the  same  name,, 
and  the  men  are  only  allowed  out  of  the  city  to  get  a  wife. 
The  women  are  freer.  Being  of  little  account  in  Chinese 
minds  .they  are  able  to  depart  whenever  they  wish.  Only 
one  language  is  spoken — Mandarin,  although  there  ar& 
several  Cantonese  living  there. 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  originally  removed  to 
England  to  be  a  museum  piece,  but,  in  response  to  appeals- 
from  the  inhabitants,  they  were  returned  and  are  now  back, 
in  their  original  position. 
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SNAKE  CHARMING 

hy  G.  FitzGerald-Lee 


IT  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  bagpipe  originated  in 
the  East  until  one  hears  either  the  curious-  notes  of 
primitive  pipes  in  Persia,  or  the  wail  of  an  Indian 
snake-charmer’s  ”  instrument 

Snake  charmers  perform  all  over  India,  from  the  fore¬ 
courts  of  leading  hotels  to  small  private  bungalows  in 
^wns  or  villages.  The  snake  charmers’  troupe  usually 
consists  of  about  seven  men,  including  the  Head  Charmer 

<who  does  all  the  talking),  and  a  small  boy.  The  troupe 

arrives,  with  its  paraphernalia  of  several  large  wicker  bas¬ 
kets.  many  pieces  of  cloth,  and  longish  re^  instruments 
each  with  spherical  bulge  in  the  middle  which  is  a  kind  of 
chanter.  .  The  troupe  then  stands .  around  while  the  head 
charmer  verbally  and  loudly  announces 'his  arrival,  to  the 
occasional  accompaniment  of  a  few  wails  from  the  chanter 
(or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  “  enchanter  ”?),  continuing 
until  a  large  enough  audience  has  gathered  to  witness  the 
performance.  He  then  holds  forth  on  the  value  and 
ferocity  of  his  snakes,  assuring  the  members  of  his 
audience  that  they  need  have  no  fear,  however,  as  the 
reptiles  are  completely  under  his  control.  Having  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  begin  the  show  he  sits 
■down  in  a  line  with  the  members  of  his  troupe.  Each  of 
them  except  the  boy,  has  a  basket  in  front  of  him  covered 
with  a  cloth. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  snake  charming  is  a 
hereditary  profession  in  India,  the  art  being  handed  down 

irom  father  to  sons  for  generations.  The  snakes  are  in¬ 

variably  ordinary  cobras,  common  all  over  India;  they 

■average  about  five  feet  in  length  and  owe  their  poisonous 
character  to  the  possession  of  two  fangs  in  the  upper 
jaw  towards  the  front  of  the  mouth,  at  the  base  of  each 
of  which  is  a  salivary  gland  modified  to  contain  poison. 

When  the  snake  bites,  the  fangs  serve  to  puncture  the 

victim’s  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  glands  are 

muscularly  squeezed  to  empty  their  contents  into  the 
wound  by  means  of  a  groove  down  the  back  of  each  fang. 
Cobra  poison  is  a  nerve  poison,  comparatively  rapid  in 
action,  causing  paralysis*  and  failure  of  the  breathing 
apparatus.  The  head  of  the  cobra  is  indistinct  from  the 

body  except  when  it  is  posed  for  attack,  when  the  neck 

becomes  extremely  dilated,  forming  the  well-known 

“  hood  ”.  It  was  this  characteristic  which  caused  the  early 
Portugese  in  India  to  call  it  “  Cobra  di  Capello  ”.  meaning 
“  The  Hooded  Serpent  ”.  Indians  call  any  kind  of  cobra 
simply  kola  semp  (black  snake). 

Snake  charmers  trap  cobras,  by  holding  each  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and,  forcing  its  mouth  open,  destroy 
the  poison  glands,  usually  by  caute^.  The  fangs  are 
always  left  for  exhibition  to  admiring  audiences.  The 
destroying  of  the  glands  physiologically  affects  the  snake 
similarly  to  castration  in  mammals,  making  it  much  more 
docile  and  lazy  than  it  naturuUy  is.  Other  types  of 
poisonous  snakes  are  left  severely  alone  by  snake 
charmers;  the  karait,  deadliest  of  Indian  snakes,  is  dreaded 
even  by  snake  charmers;  the  viper  is  also  far  too  risky  and 
intractable;  and  the  hamadryad,  or  King  Cobra,  is  twelve 
feet  long  apart  from  being  poisonous !  The  forked  tongue 


of  a  snake  is.  incidentally,  an  organ  of  touch,  and  quite 
harmless. 

The  performance  being  ready  to  commence,  the  head 
charmer  addresses  with  his  chanter  the  basket  before  him. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  mournful  wails  of  the  chanter  play 
atound  the  basket;  then  the  cloth  is  removed,  more  diet¬ 
ing;  and  finally  the  top  is  taken  off  the  basket,  showing 
two  or  three  cobras  slowly  beginning  to  move.  Playing 

the  chanter  with  one  hand,  the  charmer  uses  the  other 

to  encourage,  by  occasional  lifts  and  pulls,  the  first  snake 
out  of  the  basket  Soon  enough  it  slides  out  and  poses 
towards  the  chanter  with  its  hood  extended  and  bifid 
tongue  darting  in  and  out.  In  the  same  way  the  remain¬ 
ing  snakes  are  “  cheirmed  ”  out  of  the  basket,  and,  in 
turn,  out  of  aU  the  other  baskets,  until  probably  a  dozen 

or  more  cobras  are  lazily  crawling  around.  One  of  the 
snakes  is  particularly  dangerous,  according  to  the  charmer, 
and  he  effects  great  showmanship  in  trying  to  prove  it. 
He  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  let  it  bite  him,  whereupon 
he  will  promptly  apply  something  out  of  a  bottle,  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  contents  of  which  he  will  hold  forth  to 
bis  audience  for  quite  a  while.  It  is,  he  claims,  an  “  all- 
snakes-bite”  cure,  whereas  it  is  probably,  in  fact,  some 
quite  ordinary  anti-septic,  as  only  the  flesh  has  been 
punctured,  without  being  poisoned.  Snake  poisons  are  , 
proteids  which  may  be  destroyed  by  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  or  bleaching  powder,  but  not  by  carbolic  disiiffec- 
tants.  Apart  from  such  immediate  first-aids,  antidotes  to 

snake  poisons  are  specific,  being  prepared  either  from  the 

bile  of  the  same  kind  of  snake  as  that  which  has  bitten, 
or  from  the  serum  of  a  horse  bitten  by  such  a  snake. 

All  snakes  being  now  on  show,  the  charmer  continues 
his  chanting  as  he  begins  handling  and  playing  with  the 
snakes,  as  also  do  the  others  of  the  troupe,  and  even  the 

boy.  Here  it  must  beexplainedthatallsnij[e$arestoiiedeaf 

to  music  as  such.  They  have  no  external  ears,  ear  drums, 
tympanic  cavities,  or  Eustachian  tubes;  it  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  hear  music.  They  are.  however, 
definitely  receptive  to  sound  vibrations  through,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  a  laternal  line  of  highly  specialised  nerves  running 

along  the  whole  length  of  each  side  of  the  body,  clearly 

visible  externally  in  some  kinds  of  snakes  (a  nerve-line 

with  similar  function  is  visible  along  the  sides  of  many 
fishes).  So  snakes  tend  to  be  disturbed  by  the  irregular- 
waves  of  sound  which  are  caused  by  noises,  but  they  are 
calmed  and  fascinated  by  the  regular  sound-waves  caused 

by  music.  By  this  time  the  other  charmers  are  also  play¬ 
ing  their  chanters  and  the  scene  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  friendliness  between  reptiles  and  men. 

When  this  has  gone  on  long  enough,  the  head  charmer 
decides  to  introduce  the  highlight  of  his  perfor¬ 
mance.  He  introduces  it  with  all  the  verbosity  and 
pomp  of  true  showmanship;  he  says,  in  effect,  that  he  is 
now  about  to  put  all  the  snakes  back  in  their  baskets  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  dangerous,  after  which  he  will 
produce  a  mongoose  to  give  battle  with  the  snake.  He 
puts  all  the  snakes  away  except  one.  Handling  it  care¬ 
fully  lie  shows  its  fangs  again  to  the  audience,  to  prove  its 


power  of  attack.  He  then  produces  the  mongoose.  This 
little  weasel-shaped  animal  is  actually  a  kind  of  cat,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  family  as  civets,  and  apart  from  its 
shape  quite  unlike  a  weasel  (which  is  a  kind  of  stoat,  allied 
to  skills,  badgers,  and  others).  A  mongoose  is  a  very 
lithe  and  lively  little  animal  with  a  body  about  a  foot 
long,  and  a  tapering  tail  of  equal  length;  it  has  short 
legs,  small  ears,  a  naked  nose,  and  the  very  sharpest  of 
teeth.  The  charmer  places  the  mongoose  about  a  yard 
before  the  snake,  and  in  an  instant  the  snake,  hissing, 
has  posed  for  battle,  and  in  the  same  instant  the  mon¬ 
goose  and  snake  have  darted  at  each  other  and  the  light¬ 
ning  fight  is  on.  In  wild  nature  each  contestant  would 
have  an  equal  chance  of  survival,  but  the  average  healthy 
mongoose  is  usually  far  superior  to  the  poison-glandless 
snake.  The  fight  ccmtinues  for  anything  up  to  five  minutes 
or  so.  during  which  time  each  is  trying  frantically  to  get 
his  teeth  into  the  other’s  most  vulnerable  spot,  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  his  own. 
Snake  and  mongoose  twist,  turn,  and  writhe  rapidly  until 
finally  the  mongoose  gets  his  teeth  into  the  back  of  the 


cobra’s  neck.  The.  cobra  tries  madly  to  shake  him  off., 
but  eventually  his  movements  slow  down,  and  not  until 
the  snake  is  dead  will  the  mohgoose  loosen  his  grip.  The 
showmanship  however,  is  not  yet  over.  Placing  the  mon¬ 
goose.  probably  quite  unharmed,  back  into  its  little  bag. 
^e  charmer  mournfully  {Mcks  up  the  the  dead  snake  and 
commences  quite  an  eulogy  on  the  extremely  valuable 
reptile  he  has  tost  just  to  entertain  the  audience.  After 
which,  of  course,  continuing  his  peroration,  he  cofiects. 
from  the  audience  what  money  he  can  for  the  show  and 
for  the  loss  of  his  wonderful  snake. 

Considering  their  standard  of  living,  he  and  his  kind 
usually  do  fairly  well  financially.  Having  been  reimbursed, 
always  quite  insufficiently  according  to  him.  for  the  show 
and  the  snake,  he  and  his  troupe  pick  up  their  snake- 
baskets  and  other  belongings  and  leave.  An  hour  later, 
at  some  other  house,  the  mongoose  is  probably  attacking 
one  of  the  other  cobras,  which,  for  the  purpose’ of  that 
particular  exhibition,  has  become  “the  most  valuable 
snake  in  the  world  ” ! 


AHMED  HAD  FOUR  DAUGHTERS 

by  Fredoon  Kabraji 


Ahmed  was  a  pattawalla.  In  the  North  of  India 
he  would  be  called  a  chaprasi:  in  other  parts  of 
India  a  peon  or  a  sepoy,  that  is  to  say  that  rather 
grand  sort  of  person,  a  Commissionaire  of  the  Courts  who 
wears  the  badge  of  his  office  in  the  shape  of  a  diagonally 
worn  cloth  belt  supporting  a  large  brass  disc  in  the  position 
about  where  the  wearer’s  heart  might  be.  Engrav^  upon 
Ahmed’s  brass  disc  were  the  words :  “  Bijapur  Collec- 
torate’’ — and  being  a  North  Indian  Mohammedan  and, 
therefore,  straight  as  a  die.  there  was  some  point  in  his 
wearing  that  badge  just  above  his  heart. 

As  a  head  pattawalla  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Crown.  Ahmed’s  duty  was  to  squat  a  great  deal.  It  also 
includ^  a  certain  amount  of  standing  about,  strutting 
about  and  bawling  out  commands  to  the  proletariat.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  squatting  on  duty  in  the  old  Saracenic 
passage  flanking  the  modernised  hall  of  the  Collector’s 
House,  Bijapur.  Ahmed  served  the  British  Raj  nobly  on  a 
salary  of  12  rupees  per  mensem.  He  made  just  a  litUe  else 
every  month,  by  the  way — and  you  can  understand  that 
“  by  the  way  ’’  as  you  like. 

Th'e  old  mansion  of  the  Bijapur  Nobles  of  the  Adil 
Shahi  Dynasty  of  Kings  now  served  very  well  as  a 
modernised  residence  fit  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  man 
who.  as  head  of  the  district  or  Collectorate,  was  the  fourth 
direct  representative  of  the  British  Crown — Collector,  Dis¬ 
trict  Magistrate  and  Political  Agent  in  one  person. 

Ahmed  had  four  daughters:  not  consi^red  as  good 
as  having  one  son.  since  daughters  take  money  out  whilst 
sons  bring  money  into  the  family.  All  six  of  the  Collec¬ 
tor’s  pattawallas  squatted  and  reflected  a  great  deal.  The 
sura  of  most  of  Ahmed’s  reflection  was  ffiat  Allah  was 
both  great  and  good . . .  But  on  some  matters  Ahmed’s 
reflection  could  be  more  individual . . .  Thus,  he  could  not, 
in  his  heart,  accept  the  immemorial  belief  that  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  have  four  daughters ...  In  the  impersonal 
way  of  the  Indian  parent,  he  loved  his  daughters  .and 


could  not  find  it  in  him  to  deplore  the  prospect  of  having 
to  find  dowries  for  their  husbands-to-be. 

At  the  railway  station  Ahmed  salaamed  the  Saheb' 
and  the  Memsaheb :  a  dignified  salaam,  the  merely  formal 
acknowledgment  of  a  superior  officer  by  one  in  the  ranks- 
— but  withd  graceful,  with  the  inherent  courtesy  of  the 
Nordi  Indian.  As  nothing  of  sentimental  value  was  wasted 
in  that  sajaam.  Ahmed  was  thrilled  to  the  marrow  when 
Mrs.  Brownlow  greeted  him  warmly: 

“  How  are  you,  Ahmed?  And  how  are  Sokhi,  Chand- 
bibi.  Hamida  and  Amina?’’ 

To  Ahmed  this  Memsaheb’s  voice  was  pure  music. 
•With  becoming  self-control  he  replied :  “  My  daughters, 
Mudumsaheb,  are  growing  up.  Your  return  to  Bijapur 
spells  good  auspices  for  their  wedding  celebrations.  I  ffiank 
Mudumsaheb.” 

Little  Emily,  tired  after  the  long  journey,  sick  of  her 
old  ayah’s  lap  and  frowstiness.  put  her  little  arms  out  to 
Ahm^ . . .  S(Mn  her  sleepy  head  was  nestled  upon  his- 
broad  shoulder. 

“  Do  take  a  little  notice  of  Ahmed,  dear,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Brownlow  to  her  husband.  “  your  old  pattawalla.  He 
made  such  a  good  ayah  to  Robin  and  Michael.” 

“Ahmed!  Yes,  by  Jove!  How  the  old  times  come 
back!”  Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  was  beaming  on  Ahmed  with 
kind  enquiries,  while  ffie  Ftesident  of  the  District  Board, 
the  Deputy  Collector,  the  Taluqdar,  the  Mamletdar,  the 
Prison  Superintendent  and  other  district  dignitaries 
waited  in  uncomfortable  astonishment  to  present  their 
garlands,  their  sweetmeats,  their  betel-nuts,  cocoanuts  and 
credentials. 

Back  in  Bijapur! 

How  shockingly  the  1919  ’Flu  had  swept  over  Bija¬ 
pur!  The  dead  must  n^ust  have  been  one  in  every  four. 
Mrs.'  Brownlow  thought  she  had  never  suspjected  till  that 
time  how  much  reality  there  was  in  the  ideal  of  human 
brotherhood;  the  poor  and  the  dirty — how  dear  they  had 


^)ecome!  And  how  simple  was  the  relationship  at  this 
time  between  herself,  the  first  lady  in  the  district,  and 
the  poor  and  the  dirty !  It  was  just  as  if  they  had  not  been 
poor  and  dirty  at  all!  How  she  had  thrown  herself  into 
nursing  and  relief !  And — curious  how  her  thoughts  always 
<ame  back  to  Ahmed — could  she  ever  have  done  all  that 
she  had  been  able  to  do  for  the  ‘unfortunate  poor  or 
earned  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  Medal  for  h^  services,  had  it 
not  been  for  Ahmed?  By  rights  the  House  should  have 
been  a  chaos :  but  the  good  man  had  brought  his  daughters 
in  to  run  the  House  under  his  own  supervisKMi  while  the 
Mistress  was  out  with  the  dying,  the  widows  and  orphans; 
and  Robin  had  not  fallen  over  the  bannisters,  Michael 
iiad  not  caught  hjs  fingers  in  the  rat  trap . .  4 

m  ,0  m 

“  Why,  the  whole  business  is  going  to  cost  you  a  cool 
200  rupees!”  Like  the  true  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  had  no  divination  of  either  the  human  or  the  spiritual 
side  of  Indian  wedding  celebrations :  to  her  it  was  just  a 
waste  of  good  money  on  a  vulgar  spectacle. 

“  Only  the  dowries  will  cost  me  200  rupees,  Mudum- 
saheb— ” 

“  Ahmed!  How  can  you  be  so  foolish?  How  can  you 
ever  pay  it  back  to  the  Marwari?” 

That  aspect  of  the  transaction  had  not  perturbed 
Ahmed.  A  man  of  substance  in  the  town,  Ahm^’s  credit 
was  considerably  better  than  the  cash-value  of  his  securi¬ 
ties.  And  for  a  good  reason,  for  was  he  not  the  head 
pattawcdlal  How  on  earth  could  the  Marwari  get  his 
numerous  suits  against  debtors  past  the  head  pattawalla 
to  the  Collector  Saheb  unless  he  stood  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head  pattawallal  But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  breath 
to  try  and  take  the  Mistress  Saheb  into  these  mysteries  of 
bis  profession.  Ahmed  was  therefore  silent  a  long  time, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow,  watching  him  with  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression,  was  strangely  impelled  to  catch  Ahmed  out  as 
if  it  mi^t  almost  give  her  pleasure  to  discover  that  this 
fine  figure  of  an  upright  man  was — well — ^not  always  and 
not  exactly  upright! 

”  Why  don’t  you  answer  me,  Ahmed?”  One  must  be 
patient  wit|i  the  heathen . . .  Mn.  Brownlow  was  very 

fentle  with  him.  “Temptation  is  a  terrible  thing — but 
’ve  always  thought  you  to  be  so  absolutely  straight. 
Ahmed.  And  now  in  your  old  age  you  are  letting  your¬ 
self  be  tempted,  thinking  perhaps,  thinking — ” 

“I  do  not  understand,  Mudumsaheb.” 

“  Well,  don’t  you  know  it  is  immoral  to  borrow  when 
you  know  you  can’t  pay  back?” 

“  We  are  poor  people,”  replied  Ahmed :  not  an  answer 
at  all  but  usually  a  good  stopper — among  Indians — ^to  an 
argument  of  this  kind.  “  We  are  poor  people  ” — is  it  not 
clinching?  Is  there  not  implied  Disraeli’s  convincing 
demarcation  between  the  two  Nations,  the  Rich  and  the 
Poor?  The  simple  understand  this  difference — that  there 
is  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor  and  not  so 
foolproof  that  once  in  a  blue  moon  the  law  does  not 
function  in  favour  of  the  poor  also!  But,  of  course.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  did  not.  could  not  understand ...  In  her  rdle 
of  well-wisher  she  was  irritated  by  such  intrangeance 
Ahmed  ungratefully  refused  to  let  Mrs.  Brownlow  know 
what  was  good  for  him.  A  touch  of  neuralgia  too.  of 
course . . .  ^e  tried  to  force  the  argument  back  to  the  main 
point  But  Ahmed  would  speak-  romantically  Qf  weddings 
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as  being  the  salt  of  life,  coming,  like  death,  but  once  in 
a  lifetime;  how  he  was  having  but  one  celebrabon  foe 
daughters;  how  religion  enjoined  the  giving  of  go^ 
measure  to  life,  lest  one  must  pay  greater  measure  to  ddath. 

“  Such  bunkum.”  Mrs.  Brownlow  thought,  and  coldly 
cut  him  shdrtf^^  I  anj  sorry — very  sorry  that  you  should 
haVe  changed  to  me  like  this — bandying  words  too !  . . . 
with  me !  ...  overreaehing  yourself ...  I  am  ashamed  of 
you.” 

Dazed,  Ahmed  half  opened  his  lips,  made  sounds. 
But  she  said  icily:  “You  can  go.” 

“  Not  in  all  my  long  service  o£  them,  not  in  all  these 
year — ”  Ahmed  was  moaning:  “Never  a  harsh  word, 
never  one  harsh  word — ^And  now?  But  what  Jhave  I  done? 
Allah,  what  is  my  fault?  Why  am  I  thus  suddenly  fallen?” 
Mrs.  Brownlow  had  kept  her  eyes  averted  from  him . . . 
“  She  has  withdrawn  her  favour — it  is  a  bad  omen — I  am 
undone.”  thought  Ahmed  at  the  end  of  five  days  of  ^is 
blockade. 

When  the  tension  did  not  pass,  when  indeed — ^bitter¬ 
ness! — baseness! — when  little  Emily  was  taken  away  from 
his  charge.  Ahmed  grew  angry:  and  growing  more  angry 
felt  less  miserable,  more  like  a  man:  “  She  had  no  right! 
she  had  no  right!  She  wants  too  much!  I’ve  aven  her 
devotion . . .  But  she  wants  too  much! ”  Like  Sir  De  Lorge 
of  Browning’s  poem,  he  could  fling  the  glove  back  into 
bis  lady’s  face . . .  But  what  glove — exactly?  What  could 
he  do.  say.  flhig — ^into  her  face — to  make  her  wince? 
Resign?  Too  feeble . . .  That  would  not  dent  a  heart  of 
flint . . .  Yet  he  must  hurt  her,  make  her  suffer,  torture 
her  minutely,  subtly,  although  with  something  even  of 
iron  in  it! — If  only  he  could  And  that  something — to  clang 
upon  the  iron  of  this  white  woman’s  vanity !  . . . 

Fate  brought  the  answer  on  the  seventh  day  of  this 
fresh  torture.  By  doctor’s  orders  the  Mistress  S^eb  was 
to  drink  well-water,  no  other  water . . .  And  on  this  crisp 
early  morning  (of  the  seventh  day),  as  his  four  daughters 
were  drawing  this  water  from  the  well  (especially  for  the 
Mistress  Saheb)  Fate  dealt  Ahmed  a  staggering  blow: 
robbed  him — in  Uiat  one  fierce  blow  of  his  all, 
his  four  daughters.  Drowned!  First  the  yotmgest,  the 
comeliest,  Hamida  slipped,  fell,  clutched  at  her  sister’s 
sari,  Amina’s . .  .then  Atfiina  went  down . . .  perhaps  Sokhi 
tried  to  help,  but  she  too . . .  O  God!  O  God! — Dead — 
drowned — ^in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye— all  dead,  all 
drow ued ! 

Ahmed  flung  himself  down  and  sobbed. 

After  a  long  while  he  rose  drunkenly  to  his  feet 
But  when  he  went  up  the  staircase  to  tell  the  news  to  the 
Memsaheb  his  step  was  steady  again.  As  he  stood  before 
her  describing  the  tragedy  his  voice  was  very  quiet :  for 
a  long  time  he  held  his  Mistress’  eye  with  his  own  while 
bis  cold  voice  went  on  and  on  drawing  out  the  horrible 
details  (ff  the  tragedy.  At  last  as  his  gaze  met  a  pair  of 
horror-struck,  breeching  eyes — his  Mistress’  i^thetic 
eyes — ^he  rubbed  it  in :  “  Later  on  this  very  morning,”  he 
said,  “my  daughters  were  to  be  married — ^but  they 
perished  tawing  water  for  you,  well-water  especially  for 
you.  Mistress  St^eb.” 

■  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Ahmed  turned  his 
back  upon  his  mistress,  and  walking  slowly  out  of  the 
room,  stopped  to  spU  out  of  the  window  and  to  slam  the 
door. 
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South-East  Asia’s 
Mineral  Wealth 

by  Neil  Stewart 

The  future  economic  organisation  of  South-East  Asia 
today  is  a  practical  and  not  an  academic  question. 
There  is  still  doubt  as  to  who  will  carry  it  out,  and 
by  what  method;  either  the  new  forces  of  national  libera¬ 
tion,  rising  in  Burma,  Viet-Nam  and  Indonesia,  develop¬ 
ing  industry  in  their  own  interests;  or  by  the  old  im¬ 
perial  powers  who  wish  to  intensify  the  exploitation  of 
South-^st  Asia  in  order  to  revive  their  declining  econo¬ 
mies.  Whatever  the  outcome,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
natural  resources  or  South-East  Asia  are  due  to  play  an 
important  role  in  world  .ecemomy. 

What  mineral  wealth  exists  in  South-East  Asia?  Do 
the  resources  exist  either  to  feed  the  industries  of  the  great 
powers,  or  to  develop  an  industrial  machine  in  South-East 
Asia  itself?  To-day  in  Europe,  America  and  Asia  there 
are  many  people  who  afe  asking  themselves  this  question. 

Power  is  the  key-question.  Power  is  the  touch-stone 
that  can  transform  badc^ward  countries.  The  three  basic 
sources  of  power  are  coal,  oil  and  water.  The  {wssibility 
that,  within  a  period  of  time,  atomic  power  for  industrial 
purposes  may  be  available  is  certainly  to  be  considered; 
but  for  the  moment  any  appreciation  of  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  South-East  Asia  must  take  into  assessment 
only  the  resources  immediately  available. 

The  potential  development  of  hydro-electric  power  is 
enormous.  The  present  production,  either  by  coal  or  water, 
is  inconsiderable.  While  Japan  produced  8  million  kilo¬ 
watts  in  1940,  Indo-China  in  1937  produced  80,000, 
Malaya  228,000,  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  332,000  kilo¬ 
watts.  The  potential  of  hydro-electric  power  in  South- 
East  Asia  has  never  been  estimated  and  all  the  countries 
in  that  area,  with  the  exception  of  Siam,  must  have  an 
immense  and  untapped  reserve  of  horse-power.  In  India, 
for  example,  hydro-electric  reserves  have  been  estimated  at 
between  27  and  39  million  horse-power,  of  which  only 
a  tiny  fraction  is  used. 

The  harnessing  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salween,  the 
Menan  and  the  Mekong,  as  well  as  the  smaller  rivers  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  would  be  a  far  vaster  task  than 
that  undertaken  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  but 
it  would  yield  even  greater  and  more  profitable  results.  - 
As  far  as  is  known,  South-East  Asia  does  not  possess 
the  enormous  coal  deposits  of  India  or  China.  One  advan¬ 


tage  held  by  Eastern  countries  over  those  of  the  mor& 
northern  latitudes  is  that  onl^  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  coal 
is  needed  for  household  heating;  nearly  all  may  be  used 
for  industry  and  transport 

In  Indonesia  there  are  at  least  700  million  tons  of 
coal:  the  type  most*  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes, 
being  found  in  Borneo.  The  Philippines  have  about  sixty- 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  but  no  coal  for  coking; 
and,  although  there  were  several  mines  in  operation  before 
the  war,  most  of  the  coal  was  imported  from  Indo-China,. 
where  Aere  is  a  reserve  of  20,000  million  tons  of  good 
anthracite.  This  is  said  to  be  useless  for  metallurgical 
purposes.  There  are  also  moderate  deposits  at  lignite,  the 
extent  of  which  is  not  known.  Burma  has  moderate  de¬ 
posits  of  lignite,  suitable  for  power  production,  Malaya 
has  small  deposits  of  low-grade  coal,  of  which  less  than 
half  a  million  tons  was  produced  annually  before  the  war. 
There  are  scattered  low-grade  coal  deposits  in  Siam. 


Comparatively  near  at  hand,  however,  in  Australia, 
are  large  coal  deposits.  Here  there  are  16,500  milliou 
tons  of  black  coal  and  40,000  million  tons  of  lignite,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  for  800  years  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction. 
Much  of  the  coal  is  suitable  for  metallurgical  purposes. 


Nevertheless,  South-East  Asia  has  sufficient  coal  to 
lay  the  basis  for  a  medium  sized  industry,  even  depending, 
upon  the  sources  at  hand. 


Oil,  our  third  producer  of  power,  is  even  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  In  Indonesia  Ae  oil  industry  employed  30,000  people 
in  1939,  producing  8  million  tons.*  The  reserves  are  the 
largest  in  East  Asia;  and  prospectors  hope  to  find  further 
deposits  in  New  Guinea  and  other  islands.  Burma,  too, 
has  petroleum  deposits,  although  these  are  considerably^ 
smaller  in  extent. 


While  the  water  power  is  hardly  yet  exploited  and 
most  of  the  coal  remains  safely  under  the  surface  of  the^ 
earth,  the  oil  wealth  of  South-East  Asia  is  rapidly  dwind¬ 
ling.  The  life  of  the  Burma  wells  is  known  to  be  limited, 
unless  further' deposits  are  found;  it  seems  as  though  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  power  in  South-East  Asia  will, 
to  a  large  extent,  he  used  up  without  any  particular  benefit 
to  the  development  of  the  area. 


Deposits  of  iron  ore  can  also  be  found  in  South-East 
Asia.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  million  tons  in  Malaya 
which,  before  the  war  were  exploited  by  a  Japanese  com¬ 
pany.  In  various  parts  of  Indonesia  there  are  estimated  to- 
be  2,000  million  tons,  including  a  considerable  amount  of 
high-grade  ore  in  Borneo,  adjacent  to  deposits  of  coking 
coal.  The  Philippines  have  10-12  million  tons  of  high- 
grade  ore  and  500-1,000  million  tons  of  lesser  quality. 
There  are  smaller  deposits  in  Burma  and  Indo-China. 


Other  minerals  are  plentiful.  The  area  produces  61 
per  cent,  of  the  world’s  tin.  Tungsten,  used  in  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  electric  light  bulbs  and  for  hardening  steel,  is 
found  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Indo-China  and  Siam.  Vast 
deposits  of  bauxite,  from  which  aluminium  is  produced, 
exist  in  Malaya  and  Sumatra.  Burma  produces  zinc,  lead 
and  silver,  as  well  as  tin  and  tungsten.  There  are  var'ous 
deposits  of  nickel,  including  a  large  amount  in  the  Cele¬ 
bes,  all  ready  to  be  exploit^  by  an  American  firm.  The 
largest  deposit  of  chrome  in  the  world  is  in  the  Philippines, 
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estimated  at  10  million  tons.  The  Philippines  also 
possess  lead,  molyodenum.  asbestos,  zinc,  platimim, 
lolphur,  copper,  gypsum  and  clay.  In  Malaya  there  are 
china-clay  deposits;  there  is  chrome  in  the  Celebes.  Timor 
and  Borneo;  mercury  in  Sumatra  and  antimony  in  Borneo, 
die  Celebes  and  in  Java.  The  basis  for  a  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  also  exists.  Guana  is  to  be  found  in  the  island  off 
the  west  coast  of  Siam  and  Malaya,  and  in  the  Philippines. 
Phosphate  is  mined  in  Tonkin,  Annam  and  Java.  Potash 
and  nitrates  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  quantity,  but 
wlphur  is  found  in  a  number  of  places. 

The  geological  composition  of  South-East  Asia  has 
by  no  means  b^n  completed  investigated.  So  far,  exploita- 
lioa  has  been  conceived  with  the  object  of  sending  the 
{H^oduce  to  one  of  the  established  industrial  powers.  Many* 
areas  have  been  ignored  either  because  of  the  inadequate 
transport  system,  or  because  the  market  was  fully  supplied. 
Further  prospecting  and  the  development  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  would  undoubtedly  enhance  the  industrial  potential 
from  the  point  of  view  of  minerals. 

To  our  present  knowledge  the  pre-requisites  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development  do  not  exist  in  South-East  Asia  to 
die  same  extent  as  in  either  India  or  China.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  the  basis  for  a  medium- 
lized  heavy  industry,  and  that  the  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  light  industry  are  considerable.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  adjacent  areas  of  Australasia,  Oceania, 
China  and  India  contain  raw  materials  for  industry  which 
could  well  be  exchanged  for  South-East  Asia’s  raw  material 
production. 

Many  other  raw  materials  are  in  abundance.  The  area 
contains  besides  jute,  fibres  and  cotton,  90  per  cent,  of 
die  world’s  rubber.  There  is  ample  wood  for  building, 
ind  French  experts  claim  that  the  soft-wood  forests  of 
hdo-China  contain  inexhaustable  supplies  of  material  for 
paper-pulp.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Burmese  bam¬ 
boo  forests  could  be  the  basis  of  a  pa'per  industry.  Malaya 
has  large  deposits  of  kaolin,  or  chm  clay,  used  for  paper, 
pottery  and  textile  manufacture.  The  raw  materials  for 
soap  and  rayon  are  at  hand.  A  ^cement  industry,  capable 
of  great  expansion,  has  already  been  established. 

Planners  will  find  that  in  or  near  South-East  Asia 
there  exists  mpst  of  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  as  well 
IS  the  labour-power  capable  of  transforming  them  into 
the  finisW  products.  The  gigantic  task  of  transformation, 
rf  revolutionising  agriculture  and  of  creating  an  industrial 
system  (along  with  the  skilled  workers  and  technicians 
that  go  with  it)  will  depend  upon  the  ability  with  which 
the  rulers  of  South-East  Asia  face  up  to  the  questions 
before  them. 


CEYLON  HIT  BY  LOW  RUBBER  PRICE 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  our  representative,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Senanayake,  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon,  stated  that 
the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  he  hoped 
would  result  for  Ceylon  in  even  closer  friendship  with  the 
other  Dominions,  and  particularly  with  India.  Pakistan  and 
two  Dominions  of  Australia  and  new  Zealand. 


3^ 

“Since  the  war,”  said  Mr.  Senanayake.  “There  has 
been  a  big  development  of  trade  with  Australia.  It  will 
be  to  mutual  advantage  that  this  trade  relationship  in¬ 
creases  in  the  future.” 

In  talking  of  Ceylon’s  plans  for  industrial  develop- 
'nient,  Mr.  Senanayake  said  that  the  state  would  pay  an 
important  part  in  development.  Some  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  would  be  state-own^,  while  in  others  the  state  would 
establish  pilot  factories  and  provide  industrial  research 
in  order  to  help  private  capital  increase  the  national 
wealth. 

“  The  pace  of  development  will  depend  on  the  amount 
of  capital  goods  available,”  he  said.  “  Ceylon  suffers  from 
the  present  low  price  of  rubber.  Estates  were  exhausted 
by  excessive  tapping  during  the  war.  At  the  present  price 
many  estates  cannot  function  economicaUy,  and  production 
is  falling.  Up  to  30  per  cent,  of  estates  may  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  production.”  Mr;  Senanayake  said  that  he 
would  not  comment  on  the  Soviet  Offer  to  buy  the  entire 
Ceylon  rubber  production,  as  the  offer  was  still  under 
consideration. 

While  the  price  of  rubber  had  not  risen,  that  of  capital 
goods  has  increased  considerably.  Mr.  Senanayake  hopM 
that  in  the  future  more  capital  goods  and  more  dolUrs 
would  be  available  for  Ceylon. 

He  concluded,  that  closer  consultation  between 
members  of  the  Commonw^th  wiU  result  in  closer  co> 
operation  and  agreement 
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MECHANISATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  INDIA 

by  An  Agricultural  Correspondent 


The  first  serious  attempt  to  mechanise  agriculture  in 
India  was  undertaken  in  1924  in  the  Bombay  Pro¬ 
vince.  Since  then  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
was  carried  out  by  Burma  Shell  in  collaboration  with  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Province;  mostly  attempts 
by  deep  ploughing  to  eradicate  Hariali,  a  very  deep  rooted 
runner  grass.  This  grass  grows  in  a  thick  mat  in  the  first 
6  inches  of  the  soil  .and  puts  down  long  roots  to  depths 
of  6  inches  to  18  inches.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of 
good  black  cotton  soil  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  peasant  cultivator,  with  his  primitive 
implements,  is  not  capable  of  coping  with  it.  The  results 
obtained  were  not  very  successful  probably  because  it  was 
not  realised  that  soil  conservation  must  be  carried  out  side 
by  side  with  deep  ploughing  to  prevent  erosion. 

In  1944  a  beginning  was  made  towards  increasing 
India’s  food  supply  by  mechanising  certain  agricultural 
operations.  Though  hampered  by  the  lack  of  proper  im^ 
plements,  mechanical  cultivation  in  the  Bombay  Ftovince 
established  flself  on  an  organised  basis.  Since  the  end  of 
1946  also.  Central  Government  schemes  have  got  definitely 
under  way,  and  in  the  U.P.,  C.P.,  and  Madras, 

Before  the  Partition  of  August.  1947,  the  great  plains 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  die  Punjab  were  the  chief 
wheat  producing  areas  of  India,  though  wheat  was  grown 
extensively  throughout  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  large  holdings  of  the  Zemindars  (landlords)  of 
the  United  Provinces,  of  the  Punjab,  and  of  Rajputana 
lend  themselves  to  mechanisation;  and  the  same  standard 
equipment  that  is  suitable  for  the  larger  farms  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.  are  suitable  here, 
provided  modifications  are  made  to  meet  special  conditions 
of  soil,  climate  and  farming  practices. 

The  scars  left  by  the  tragic  happenings  of  the  months 
succeeding  partition  appear  to  be  healing  and  in  time  we 
may  expect  the  industrious  and  capable  peasant  cultivators, 
on  both  sides  of  the  new  border,  to  be  once  more  able  to 
farm  their  lands  under  the  same  peaceful  conditions  that 
they  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  100  years 

Mr.  Robert  Hart,  of  the  U.N.N.R.A.  Yellow  River 
Reclamation  project  in  China  wrote  on  the  mechanisation 
of  peasant  farming  in  China,  which  exactly  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  peasant  cultivator  in  India.  He  says : 

“  The  transitional  stage  from  animal  and  human  power 
to  mechanical  power  means  that  machinery  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  the 
existing'  land  policy  continues  (i.e.  small  farms  with 
scattered  fields);  and/or  that  machinery 'is  introduced  to¬ 
gether  with  a  land  reform  policy  which  will  result  in  larger 


fields  and/or  collective  or  co-operative  farming.  If  either 
or  both  of  the  foregoing  assumptions  are  accepted  the 
machinery  must  meet  the  following  requirements: — 

(a)  It  must  be  supplied  to  do  the  work  which  man 
cannot  do. 

(b)  It  must  do  work  more  cheaply  than  man  or  animal 

•  power. 

(c)  It  must  do  the  work  more  quickly. 

(d)  It  must  do  it  “  enough  better  ”  to  pay  for  the  costs 
involved. 

During  the  past  20  years,  numerous  experiments  with 
farm  machinery  have  been  carried  out  without  any  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  This  may  have  been  due  to  a  number 
of  factors: — 

(a)  The  type  of  machinery  being  too  revolutionary. 

(b)  The  lack,  on  the  part  of  those  introducing  the 

machinery,  of  an  appreciation  of  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  of  the  Community  into  which  the 
machines  were  to  be  introduced,  (c)  The  inability  of 
the  community  to  raise  sufficient  funds,  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest,  to  meet  the  initial  outlay  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  of  the  machines,  (d)  The  inability  of 
the  machines  to  replace  the  animals  by  doing  all  the 
tasks  undertaken  by  the  animals  already  used  on  the 
farm. 

Except  in  cases  where  there  are  large  co-operative  or 
collective  farms,  in  which  there  is  efficient  and  experienced 
management  and  control,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
agricultural  population  of  China  can  be  tai^t  to  accept 
and  successful!}^  integrate  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
,  rural  communities  anything  but  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
~  of  machines.”* 

* 

It  is  true  that  th*e  Indian  peasant,  in  most  instances, 
is  economically  more  advanced  than  the  Chinese.  Never¬ 
theless.  India  is  essentially  a  country  of  villages  and  her 
population  is  a  rural  one.  less  than  12%  of  her  gross  popu¬ 
lation  being  accommodated  in  her  cities  and  large  towns. 

If  the  Western  manufacturer,  and  particularly  the  U.K. 
agricultural  machinery  manufacturer,  is  to  get  his  products 
into  the  Indian  market  on  a  long  term  basis,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  integrate  the  inventive  genius  of  this  country 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  peasant  cultivator.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  India’s  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the 
small  peasant  cultivator. 

Pandit  Nehru,  who  recently  launched  the  first  Indian 
built  oil-engined  tractor,  stated  that  the  smallest  tractor 
intended  for  that  country  should  have  an  oil  engine  of  at 
least  30  h.p.  The  new  tractor  has  a  30  h.p.  four-cylindered 
oil  engine  operating  on  the  Lanova  air-cell  principle  If 
this  statement  is  to  be  taken  as  the  firm  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government,  then  mechanisation  would  relate  only 
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to  government  schemes  for  bringing  the  waste  lands  into 
cultivation  and  to  the  machanisation  of  large  sugar 
estates,  large  land  holdings,  and  co-operative  farms.  These 
fcoldings,  though  considerable,  are  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  agricultural  lands  of  India.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  Pandit  Nehru’s  remark  with  India’s 
present  rural  economy,  or  with  the  mechanisation  of 
peasant  farming  generally.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  agricultural  holdings  are  fragmented  into  small  parcels, 
(rften  spread  over  considerable  distances. 

There  are  two  ways  of  marrying  mechanisation  to 
peasant  cultivation — either  fresh  legislation  must  be  in¬ 
augurated  to  ensure  that  further  fragmentation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  holdings  ceases,  and  that  present  holdings  are  rationa- 
Esed  or  specialised  tractors  and  machines  must  be  devised 
suitable  for  the  present  type  of  holding  and  with  the  pocket 
of  the  Indian  peasant  cultivator. 

The  peasant  farmer  of  India  is,  in  most  cases,  from 
birth  to  death,  in  debt  to  the  Bania  (money  lender).  The 
cost  of  living  in  India  has  during  and  since  the  war 
advanced  to  an  alarming  extent.  A  pair  of  ploughing 
bullocks  which  in  1938  could  be  bought  for  Rs.  150  or 
less,  to-day  cost  more  than  Rs.  1,000.  Implements  and 
equipment  have  likewise  doubled  and  trebled  in  cost.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  fherefore,  whether  the  peasant  is  really 
any  better  off  than  he  was  formerly,  in  spite  of  the  money 
be  has  made.  Only  by  increased  and  more  varied  produc¬ 
tion  can  he  hope  to  improve  his  position.  One  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  mechanise,  and  the  type  of  mechanisation 


must  be  suitable  to  the  traditional  rural  and  village 
economy  of  India  and  not  counter  to  it. 

It  is  up  to  Britain  and  the  more  highly  industrialised 
countries  of  the  West  to  produce  satisfactory  types  of 
machines  and  equipment  for  the  peasant  cultivator,  until 
Indian  industry  is  sufficienty  advanced  to  build  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  requirements  for  herself.  This  can  and  will  be 
done,  if  the  British  manufacturer  will  try  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  Indian  peasant  requires. 

There  are  already  in  existence  a  few  firms  in  India, 
two  of  which  immediately  spring  to  mind,  Messrs.  Kirlos- 
car  &  Co.  of  Kirloscarvadi  and  Messrs.  Cooper  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Satara,  both  in  the  Satara  District  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Province.  Both  the.«e  firms  have  been  in  existence  for 
the  last  40  years  and  more,  and  are  producing  improved 
patterns  of  traditional  implements,  small  pumping  sets 
for  irrigational  purposes  and  the  like. 

There  is  an  enormous  potential  market  awaiting  the 
British  manufacturer,  but  if  he  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  he  must  go  out,  and  see  the  conditions  for  himself,, 
and  ensure  that  he  gets  the  right  type  of  representation  in 
India. 

The  competition  from  the  U.S.A.  is  tremendous.  They 
have  poured  equipment  and  what  is  much  more  important, 
technicians  and  business  men  into  India  since  the  middle 
of  1942.  The  Import  figures  given  below  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  :  — 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  INDIAN*  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS.  IMPLEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1934/1947  IN  LAKHS  OF  RUPEES  > 

1934/39  1945/46  '  1946/47  ' 

Implements  Implements  Implements 

Tractors  &  Machinery  Total  Tractors  &  Machinery  Total  Tractors  &  Machinery  Total 

U.S.A.  4,26.200  1,01,200  5,27,400  22,23,417  2.32.229  24,55,646  31,23,809  5,65,897  36.89.706 

U.K.  43,500  2,89,300  3,32,800  26,674  1,91,463  2,18,137  2.06.371  5,96,896  ‘  8.03.267 

Germany  80,000  47,000  1,27,000 

‘Used  here  geographically  to  cover  the  whole  sub-continent. 


The  present  ascendency  in  the  import  of  tractors 
attained  by  the  U.S.A.  is  at  once  apparent  and  at  first 
sight  these  are  disquieting  figures  for  the  British  Agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  manufacturer  and  British  exporter.  How- 
e\’er.  three  factors  can  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
future  position  vis  a  vis  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain.  They  are 
India’s  shortage  of  dollars,  her  intention  to  industrialise 
and  to  a  large  extent  manufacture  herself  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  more  standardised  implements  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Britain’s  capacity  for  producing  the '  more 
specialised  equipment  and  machinery. 

As  an  example  let  us  examine  the  equipment  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  paddy.  Rice  cultivated  in  the  wet, 
grown  in  the  wet,  and  harvested  in  the  wet,  is  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  paady.  The  great  majority  of  rice  is  grown 
by  this  method,  for  controlled  innundation  is  expensive  to 
instal  and,  owing  to  water  storage  difficulties  where  rain¬ 
fall  is  not  constant,  impossible  in  many  areas.  Another 
factor  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  is  out  with  the  same  machine,  by  removing  the  tiller  and  re- 
the  fact  that  rice  has  been  ^own  by  this  method  for  placing*  it  by  an  oscillating  or  rotary  cutter, 
countless  centuries,  during  which  religion  and  agriculture  ■  -  -  - 
have  become  affined.  With  Eastern  peoples  the  barriers  of 
custom  are  impossible  to  break  except  by  very  gradual 
degrees,  and  by  infinite  taot  and  patience. 

Rice  is  the  most  extensively  grown  crop  for  the  whole 
of  India.  Agricultural  statistic^  prepared  by  the  Central 
Government  Agricultural  Department  show  that  irf  1944 
the  total  cultivable  area  in  round  figures  was  approx.  440 
million  acres,  in  acjdition  to  nearly  90  million  acres  of 
forest  area.  Of  this  vast  acreage  of  production  nearly 
35%  was  under  rice.  The  greater  part  of  the  rice  pro¬ 
duction  is  carried  out  in  Bengal,  Behar,  Madras,  Orissa 
and  Bombay,  and  is  cultivated  under  the  wet  rice  system. 

Certainly  up  to  early  1947,  there  was  practically  no 
dry  rice  cultivation,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  has 
been  no  organised  attempt  yet  made  to  mechanise  rice 
production.  The  peasant  cultivator  produces  his  rice  in 
small  plots.  The  individual  pads  or  plots,  in  most  cases 
varying  from  |  to  +  an  acre  in  extent,  are  terraced  and 
sub-divided  by  means  of  low  “bunds”  or  banks  about 
12  inches  to  14  inches  in  height  and  about  3  feet  broad 
at  their  base. 

Wet  rice  is  grown  from  seed  in  small  plots  in  the 
corner  of  the  pad,  and  is  later  transplanted.  For  trans' 
planting  rice,  the  soil  is  prepared  after  the  monsoon  arrives, 
and  is  worked  into  a  puddle.  The  cultivator,  using  his 
bullock  or  water  buffalo  and  primitive  wooden  plough 
with  an  iron  point,  works  the  ground  into  a  puddle  before 
the  seedlings  are  transplanted.  The  seedlings  are  then 
planted,  either  singly  or,  in  bunches  containing  four  to  six 


plants,  pushed  into  the  mud  at  spacing  varying  from  6 
inches  to  12  inches,  and  the  fields  kept  more  or  less  under, 
water  until  the  crop  shows  signs  of  ripening. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  mechanise  peasant 
rice  production  in  India,  but  it  could  and  should  bne  done.. 
What  is  required  is  a  small  tractor  'running  on  T.V.O.,fue^-% 


the  narrow  spaces  and  tiny  fields.  Some  form  of  light  j 
portable  bridge  or  steel  arch,  such  as  the  sand  channel^ 
used  by  the  services  for  armoured  fighting  vehicles  in  tbej 
late  war.  will  have  to  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  such  a; 
tractor,  so  that  it  can  pass  from  pad  to  pad  without  j 
damaging  the  “  bunds  ”.  It  should  not  be  beyond  the] 
ingenuity  of  the  British  agricultural  engineer  to  design 
equipment  along  these  lines.  Harvesting  would  be  carried 

A  wheal 

suitable  for  working  in  swamp  conditions  interchangeable 
with  the  standard  wheel  would  also  be  required  for  the 
tractor.  One  baby  crawler  tractor  of  U.K.  origin  hai 
already  been  tried  out  and  the  results  attained  are  en¬ 
couraging,  but  the  price  is  at  present  too  high  for  tbf^ 
peasant.  \- 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  many  able  persons  iq 
the  Central  and  Provincial  Government  Agricultural  De^ 
partments  in  India,  and  to  our  manufacturers  in  Britaiiv 
it  is  felt  that  at  the  present  day  mechanisation  is  bein| 
approached  from  the  wrong  angle.  The  type  of  equipment 
which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  Central  Governments  during  the  last  four  yeah 
is  only  suitable  either,  for  large  scale  farming,  where  then 
is  ample  finance  available  or  for  specialised  Governma^ 
schemes,  such  as  those  in  the  Bombay  Province  and  thfli 
U.P.  for  deep  weed  eradication. 

Britain  has  at  this  time  tractors,  tillage,  sowing,  cul¬ 
tivating,  harvesting  and  allied  machinery  and  equipment 
suitable  or  easily  rendered  suitable  to  Indian  agriculture 
The  door  is  there  to  be  opened.  It  is  for  Britain  to  opeJ 


*A  further  factor  in  the  case  of  India  which  does  not  arise  i 
connection  with  the  Chinese  peasant  farmer,  is  the  Hindu  cultivi 
tor’s  religious  attitude  toward  the  cow.  The  cow  is  sacred  to  a 
Hindus  and  however  unorthodox  his  views  in  all  other  respec 
no  Hindu  would  agrM  to  the  killing  of  cattle.  Any  scheme  f( 
the  fuUer  mechanisation  of  Indian  peasant  agriculture  will  hai 
to  take  this  into  account  and  devise  means  by  which  the  catt 
population  could  be  absorbed  into  the  new  farming  economy. 


INDIA’S  WATER  POWER  : 

SOURCE  OF  FUTURE  WEALTH 

by  James  Athol  Wolfe 
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INDIA,  short  of  power,  fuel  and  food  has,  in  her  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  and  in  the  grey  monsoon  that  sweeps 
yearly  from  the  Punjab  plains  to  the  valleys  of  Assam, 
IP  estimated  potential  of  40  million  kilowatts  of  electric 
inergy.  Only  six  per  cent,  of  the  available  water  power 
t  at  present  utilised;  the  rest  runs  to  waste  and.  in  its 
course  to  the  sea.  does  enormous  damage  to  life  and 
property. 

Water  control  could  not  only  irrigate  millions  of  now 

inproductivc  acres,  but  could  provide  power  for  new  in- 

bstries,  water  for  inland  navigation  and  electric  light  for 
^ia’s  seven  hundred  thousand  villages.  The  floods  that 
previously  devastated  thousands  of  square  miles  could 
)e  prevented,  and  the  breeding  place  of  the  anophelese 
posquito,  carrier  of  malaria,  eliminated  with  inestimable 

lenefit  to  health.  If  electricity  were  used  for  heating,  the 


ow-dung  now  serving  as  fuel  could  be  far  more  bene- 
Idally  employed  as  fertiliser.  Water  can  mean  to  India 
rhat  coal  in  the  past  has  meant  to  Britain. 

The  partition  of  India  left  a  third  of  the  irrigated 
cea  outside  the  Indian  Union.  If  the  needs  of  expanding 
^ustry  are  to  be  met  and  food  found  for  the  increasing 
lopulation,  then  the  hydro-electric  undertakings  already 
n  existence  would  have  to  be  expanded  many  times  over, 
[he  methods  used  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
lie  U.SA.,  whereby  the  development  of  a  whole  river 
alley  was  planned  at  the  same  time,  apply  above  all  to 

pdia.  The  Indian  Union  is  to  have  not  one  “  T.V.A.”, 

It  several;  the  Damodar  Valley  Corporation  has  already 

leen  formed;  a  scheme  for  the  Mahanadi  River  has  been 
^tiated  and  plans  exist  already  for  the  Kosi.  the  Narbada 
pd  several  other  rivers.  Mr.  J.  L.  S^avage,  the  famous 
imerican  hydro-electric  engineer,  and  Mr.  L.  N.  McClellen 
f  the  U.S.  Bureaux  of  Reclamations,  have  been  touring 

Idia  in  order  to  advise  the  Indian  Government  on  these 

(rejects. 

The  cost  of  the  three  principle  projects  at  present 
pder  construction,  the  Damodar  Valley,  the  Hirakud  dam 
nd  the  Nangal-Bhakra  dams,  will  be  a  thousand  million 
Bpees,  or  £75  millions.  For  this  capital  outlay,  however, 
lx  and  a  quarter  million  acres  will  be  irrigated  and  a 
iillion  kilowatts  of  electric  energy  generated.  Apart  from 
hese  benefits,  the  Indian  Government  will,  as  a  result  of 
be  increased  food  supply,  be  able  to  reduce  the  110 
lillion  rupees  now  spent  annually  on  food  imports. 

The  Damodar  Valley  project,  which  is  to  cost  550 
pillion  rupees,  is  typical  of  the  multi-purpose  water  con- 
[ol  projects.  When  completed  it  will  generate  power  to 
|ie  extent  of  200,000  kilowatts  in  addition  to  150,000  kilo¬ 
watts  of  thermal  power  to  be  installed  in  the  region  as 
(art  of  the  project.  As  the  area  of  South  Bihar  and  South- 
Vest  Bengal  contains  rich  mineral  deposits  and  a  high 
ndustrial  potential,  the  Damodar  will  allow  its  full 


development.  In  addition,  it  is  intended  to  lead  a  naviga¬ 
tion  canal  from  the  Damodar  near  Durgapur  to  the 
Hoogly  at  Raghunathpur,  thus  connecting  the  coal-fields 
of  Bihar  with  Calcutta.  Storage  reservoirs  will  cover  200 
square  miles,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  will  be  irrigated. 

Control  of  the  Damodar  will  also  prevent  the  flood¬ 
ing  of  its  lower  reaches,  which  threatens  Burdwar  and 
even  Calcutta  every  year.  Two  crops  will  grow  where  one 
grew  before  in  this  area.  All  preliminary  investigations 

for  the  Damodar  scheme  are  complete,  and  construction 

of  four  of  its  eight  dams  began  in  October,  1948. 

A  similar  scheme  has  already  been  planned  for  the 
Mahanadi  valley  in  Orissa.  Three  dams  will  be  built; 
the  first,  at  Hirakud.  is  now  under  construction,  and  geo¬ 
logical  investigations  of  the  other  two  sites  are  under  way. 

The  Hirakud  dam,  nine  miles  from  Sambalpur,  will  be 
completed  by  1953.  It  will  be  three  miles  in  length  across 
the  river  valley,  and  150  feet  high.  When  finished  it  will 
produce  350.000  kilowatts  and  irrigate  1,100,000  acres  of 
land.  The  electric  power  will  be  linked  by  grid  to  the 
power  system  of  Bihar  and  Bengal.  The  project  will  have 
a  flood  absorption  capacity  of  5.3  million  acre  feet,  and 
will  render  the  Mahanadi  navigable  to  ships  of  up  to  800 
tons. 

In  the  East  Punjab  the  development  of  industry  is 
hampered  by  the  shortage  of  electric  power  and  priority 
has  been  given  to  hydro-electric  projects.  Two  schemes 

have  been  planned  which  wiU  not  only  give  employment 

to  thousands  of  refugees,  but  which  will  also  provide  power 

for  industry  and  for  tube-well  pumping  in  areas  not 
covered  by  irrigation  canals. 

The  Nangal  hydro-electric  scheme  comprises  an  85 
foot  weir  across  the  Sutlej  at  Nangal,  42  miles  of  Rupar. 
Situated  at  intervals  along  a  twelve-mile  canal  will  be  four 

power-houses,  producing  79,000  kilowatts.  The  scheme 

will  cost  eighty-two  million  rupees  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  completed  by  1952.  In  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  weir,  the  course  of  the  Sutlej  has  already  been  diverted 
and  the  concrete  foundations  are  being  laid. 

Complementary  to  the  Nangal  scheme  is  the  Bhakra 
dam,  eight  miles  farther  up-river,  to  cost  55  million  rupees 
and  to  completed  by  1955-56.  A  concrete  dam  500  feet 
hi^h  will  be  constructed  in  the  Bhakra  gorge.  The  lake 
formed  by  the  dam' will  contain  three  and  a  half  million 
acre  feet  of  water. 

The  two  schemes  together  will  generate  more  than 
300,000  kilowatts  and  wUl  supply  the  power  for  Delhi. 
Nearly  four  and  a  half  million  acres  will  irrigated  by  over 
200  miles  of  canals  through  the  most  arid  area  of  the 
East  Punjab. 

The  Damodar,  Mahanadi  and  the  Bhakra-Nangal 
schemes,  when  completed,  are  expected  to  irrigate  about 
6,250,000  acres  of  land  to  generate  a  million  kilowatts  of 
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electric  power.  The  first  benefits  of  these  schemes  will 
begin  to  be  felt  from  1953  onwards. 

It  is  also  planned  to  control  the  turbulent  Kosi  river 
flowing  from  Nepal  into  Bihar.  The  Kosi  is  the  third 
biggest  Himalaya  riVer  and.  during  the  last  200  years,  has 
changed  its  course  by  some  70  miles  and  laid  waste  2.000 
to  3.000  square  miles  of  good  agricultural  land.  In  the 
rains,  the  river  sometimes  rises  by  30  feet  in  24  hours,  and 
is  responsible  not  only  for  much  flood  damage,  but  also  for 
the  malarial  nature  of  the  foothills.  The  Kosi  scheme 
will  consist  of  a  dam  750  feet  high  across  the  Chhatra 
jorge  in  Nepal,  storing  ten  and  a  half  million  acre  feet  of 
water.  There  will  be  a  barrage  in  Nepal  and  another  in 
Bihar  to  stabilise  the  flow  of  water. 

The  project  will  cost  80-90  crores  of  rupees  and  will 
take  ten  years  to  complete.  Expected  to  generate  nearly 
million  kilowatts  of  electric  power  and  irrigate  3  million 
acres  of  land  in  Bihar  and  Nepal,  it  will  prevent  soil- 
erosion.  allow  the  reclamation  of  water-logged  land  and 
greatly  reduces  the  high  malaria  rate  of  the  area.  It  will 
be  the  highest  dam  in  the  world. 

The  United  Provinces  has  three  great  projects  in 
hand.  The  Marora  dam  on  the  River  Nayar  wiU,  when 
completed,  stand  650  feet  high,  as  tall  as  the  Boulder 
Dam  in  America.  The  scheme  will  generate  171,000  kilo¬ 
watts  of  electric  power  and  will  irrigate  426,000  acres  of 
land,  enabling  an  increased  food  production  of  79,000  tons 
of  grain  yearly.  The  cost  will  be  18  crores  ctf  rupees. 

A  dam  on  the  River  Ram  Ganga  will  be  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  it  will  be  entirely  earth  filled.  The  main 
and  subsidiary  dams  will  take  a  total  amount  of  3.850.000 
tons  of  earth  and  rode:,  and  store  178  million  acre  feet 
of  water  in  a  lake  of  26  square  miles.  90,000  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  will  be  pre^uced  by  five  sets  of  turbines, 
and  over  400,000  acres  of  land  irrigated.  The  total  cost 
will  be  11  million  rupees. 

The  Rihand  dam.  third  project  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  should  be  the  largest  in  Asia.  The  Riband  is 
a  tributary  of  the  Sone,  and  its  valley  contains  rich 
mineral  deposits.  As  at  present  planned,  the  dam  will  be 
3,100  feet  in  length  and  289  feet  high,  at  896  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  wiU  make  an  artifidal  lake  of  180  square 
miles  and  will  produce  230,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
The  area  to  be  irrigated  will  be  about  4  million  acres  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  162  million  rupees.  Work  has 
already  started  on  this  project 

A  number  of  other  projects  are  already  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Government  of  the  Central  I^ovinces  is 
investigating  a  hydro-electric  project  on  the  Wainganga 
river,  about  90  miles  from  Nagpur.  (The  Wainganga  was 
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the  scene  of  Kipling’s  Mowgli  stories.  The  Central 
Government  and  ihe  govnnments  of  Bihar  and  Bengal 
have  under  consideration  a  dam  and  reservoir  in  the 
Santal  Parganas  district  of  Bihar,  with  a  barrage  and 
canal  system  of  Western  Bengal,  wUch  is  expected  to  coat 
about  70  million  rupees. 

Also  in  various  stages  of  investigation  are  the  Much- 
kand  project  in  Orissa,  the  Narbanda-Tapti  and  Sabarmati 
Valley  projects  in  Cratral  Provinces  and  Bombay,  the 
Indravati  projects  in  Bastar,  the  Dochi  scheme  in  Patiala, 
the  Dihang.  Manas  and  Bahruli  river  projects  in  the 
Brahmaputra  Valley,  the  Rampadsagar  and  Tungabhadra 
projects  in  Madras  and  the  Koyana  Valley  scheme  in 
Maharashtra.  The  Rampadasagar  project  on  the  Godar- 
vari  will  cost  80  crores  of  rupees.  It  will  have  210  miles 
of  canals  and  will  employ  10,000  labourers.  Much  of  tht- 
machinery,  and  matei^  and  many  of  me  technicians  wifl 
come  from  the  U.S.A. 

The  total  area  to  be  irrigated  by  projects  at  present 
under  consideration  will  be  20  million  acres,  while  four 
and  a  half  million  kilowatts  of  electricity  will  be  generated. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  investigate  river  valley  ana 
electricity  schemes,  the  Government  of  India  in  1947  re¬ 
organised  the  various  bodies  dealing  with  them.  Ihe 
Damodar  Valley  Corporation  has  been  set  up  as  a  distinct 
body  by  Act  of  Le^slature,  while  the  Central  Water  Powor, 
Irrigation  and  Navigation  Commission  deals  with  the  other 
multi-purpose  river  valley  schemes.  The  Central  Electri¬ 
city  Commission  is  in  sole  charge  of  purely  electrical  {re¬ 
jects.  The  C.W.I.N.C.  is  at  present  directly  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  the  Hirakud  Dam.  while  it  gives 
advice  on  schemes  undertaken  by  other  bodies.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  Central  Designs  Organisation  which  prepares 
preliminary  and.  where  necessary,  detailed  designs  for 
other  projects.  It  is  proposed  during  the  next  five  years 
to  send  abroad  a  number  of  engineers  to  study  dam  and 
hydro-electric  construction  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Selected  by  CW.I.N.C.,  these  trainees  will  go  abroad  at 
the  rate  of  six  a  year  and  spend  two  years  training  in 
the  U.S.A..'Britain,  Canada,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  1953  onwards,  when  the  Nirakud  Dam  should 
be  finished,  more  and  more  hydro-electric  and  irrigation 
projects  will  come  into  action  in  India.  Although  progress 
is  retarded  by  the  limited  supply  of  plant  and  raw 
materials,  and  the  shortage  of  engineers  and  other  technical 
experts  of  all  kinds,  including  skilled  workers,  the  next 
decade  must  see  a  great  advance  in  Indian  industry  and 
agriculture,  as  a  res^t  of  these  tremendous  and  ambitious 
projects. 


THE  KUZBAS 

by  V.  Wolpert 


A  RECENTLY  published  article  in  the  Soviet 
periodical  Voprosy  Ekonomiki  (Economic  Problems) 
deplores  that  the  history  of  the  Kuznetsk  Coal  Basin, 
usually  briefly  called  Kuzbas,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  and  that  no  standard  work  on  this  subject  has 
yet  been  published  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lack  of 


publications  in  Western  countries  on  these  potentially 
largest  coal  deposits  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  noteworthy.  How¬ 
ever,  since  the  beginning  of  die  Second  World  War,  when 
following  the  German  occupation  of  the  Soviet  coal  fields 
in  Europe  the  Soviet  Asiatic  coal  areas  alone  supplied  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  coal,  some  books  were  published  in  England 
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•nd  the  U.SA.,  containing  scanty  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject* 

The  Kuzbas  is  situated  in  Western  Siberia,  South- 
East  of  the  city  of  Novosibirsk  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way.  roughly  half-way  between  Moscow  and  Vladivostok. 
According  to  Soviet  estimates  the  coal  deposits  of  this  area 
amount  to  400-450,000  million  tons  (2W,000  million  of 
which  are  up  to  1,500  feet  below  the  siuface,  while  the 
additional  200-250,000  million  tons  are  to  be  found  at  a 
depth  between  1,500  and  4,500  feet).  As  the  coal  resources 
of  the  Donets  Coal  Basin  (Donbas)  which  before  the  war 
lepresented  the  main  Soviet  source  of  coal  are  estimated  at 
about  80,000  million  tons  it  appears  that  the  Kuzbas 
possesses  5-6  times  as  much  coal. 

In  the  Kuzbas,  situated  along  the  river  Tom,  various 
types  of  coal  (including  anthracite  and  coking  coal)  are 
^nd.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Kuzbas  coal  has  a  low 
percentage  of  ashes.  Some  the  Kuzbas  coal  deposits  are 
in  30  foot  seams.  Contrary  to  the  Donbas,  there  are  only 
hrge  pits  in  the  Kuzbas,  and,  as  they  have  been  sunk 
lately,  they  are  mechanised  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
those  in  the  Donbas. 

The  first  reports  on  the  Kuznetsk  coal  deposits  date, 
according  to  Sovi^  sources,  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  when  Peter  the  Great  sent  ex^itions  to  survey 
this  region  in  the  search  for  coal.  But  Noel  Barber 
advances  the  interesting  theory  that  the  name  of  Kuznetsk 
(meaning  in  Russian  “  Blacksmith  ”)  derives  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  13th  century  the  Mongol  Genghiz  Khan  forged 
his  weapons  there  before  attacking  the  Western  World. 

In  Tsarist  Russia  the  Kuznetsk  coal  deposits  re¬ 
mained  practically  unexploited  until  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  (in  the  year  1789  the 
output  was  less  than  50  tons)  and  even  after  the  formation 
of  the  Kuznetsk  “  K.C.  Mines  ”  public  company,  the  out¬ 
put  reached  only  774,000  tons  in  1913.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  began  with  the  large  scale  development  of  Kuzbas. 
Already  in  1927-28  the  yearly  coal  output  amounted  to 
16  million  tons,  and  increased  in  1938  to  17.4  million  tons. 
In  1927  the  Soviet  authorities  decided  to  create  the  Ural- 
Kuznetsk  Combine  as  the  second  centre  of  the  Soviet 
metallurgical  industry,  based  on  Ural  iron  ore  and  Kuz¬ 
netsk  coal.  During  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1928-32) 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  Magnitogorsk  metallurgical 
ind  engineering  industries  centre,  when  the  first  big  plants 
were  built  there.  They  were  supplied  with  coal  from  the 
Kuzbas  Oater  on  also  from  the  Karaganda  coal  region 
in  Kazakhstan).  Trains  bringing  coal  to  Magnitogorsk 
carried  on  their  return  journey  ore  from  Magnitogorsk  to 
fte  Kuzbas,  where  big  metallurgical  works  were  built  too. 

The  metallurgical  and  engineering  industries  of  the 
Kuzbas  are  supplied  not  only  with  the  ore  from  the  Ural 


*Frank  Lorimer  The  Population  of  the  Soviet  Union  (League  of 
Nations  Publication,  Geneva,  1946) 

Noel  Barber  Trans-Siberian  Harrap,  1942) 

hmes  S.  Gregory  Land  of  the  Soviets  (Pelican  Books,  1946) 

R.  A.  Davies  and  A.  J.  Steiger  Soviet  Asia  (Gollancz,  1943) 

E.  S.  Bates  Soviet  Asia  (Jonathan  Cape,  1942) 

Five-Year  Plan,  1946-50  (Soviet  News,  London,  1946) 


Mountains,  but  on  an  increasing  scale  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  mines  of  the  Salayir  range.  The  iron  ore  deposits. 
within  100  miles  from  the  Kuzbas  are  estimated  at  500 
miUion  tons.  Manganese  is  now  delivered  from  the 
Mazul  deposits,  400  miles  off  Kuzbas,  and  no  longer  from 
the  remote  Caucasus  and  the  Ukraine.  Zinc  and  lead  ore 
are  brought  from  the  mountains  around  the  Kuzbas,  while 
copper  is  delivered  from  Kazakhstan.  By  1942  the  Kuz¬ 
netsk  mines  were  producing  20  million  tons  of  co^  yearly,^ 
while  the  Stalin  Metallurgical  Combine  near  Leninsk- 
Kuznetsky  was  producing  1,250,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and 
2  million  tons  of  steel  per  year.  In  Kemerovo,  north  of 
Leninsk-Kuznetsky.  there  are  great  coal  mines,  as  well  as 
engineering  and  chemical  plants.  Kemerovo  Is  also  the 
centre  of  coke,  zinc  and  lead  industries. 

Since  1939  no  population  census  has  been  taken  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  known  that  with  the  further  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Western  Siberia,  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  area  has  increased  considerably.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  population  in  some 
towns  of  the  Novosibirsk  Province  between  1926  and  1939. 
illustrating  the  industrialisation  of  Western  Siberia.  The 
table  includes  also  the  young  Asiatic  cities  of  Magnitogorsk 
and  Karaganda  (outside  Novosibirsk  Province)  which  were 
founded  ^er  1926. 


1926 

1939 

Novosibirsk 

120,128 

405,589 

Stalinsk 

3,894 

169,538 

Kemerovo 

21,726 

132,978 

Prokopjevsk 

10,717 

107,227 

Leninsk-Kuznetsky 

19,645 

81,980 

Karaganda 

165,937 

Magnitogorsk 

145,870 

(Frank  Lorimer  The  Population  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1946) 

In  1912  the  total  commercial  output  in  the  Novosi¬ 
birsk  Province  amounted  to  £8  million,  mostly  in  farm 
products,  but  already  in  1937  the  output  reached  the  value 
of  over  £130  million,  the  bulk  of  wl^h  was  in  industrial 
products.  The  following  table  shows  the  increased  coal 
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output  in  the  Kuzbas,  and  gives  also  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  the  figures  of  the  total  coal  output  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Kuzbas 

Entire  Russian 
Empire  and 
U.S.S.R.  resp. 

(in  million  tons) 

1913 

0.8 

29.1 

1929 

3.0 

40.1 

1933 

9.2 

76.3 

1938 

17.4 

132.9 

(A.  Baykov  The  Development  of  the  Soviet  Economic  System, 

Cambridge,  1946) 

This  table  clearly  illustrates  the  growing  share  of  the 
Kuzbas  in  the  increased  coal  production  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
before  the  war.  The  Kuzbas  industrial  base  became  vital 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Second  World  War,  when  Ger¬ 
man  Armies  overrun  the  most  important  areas  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

N.  Voznesensky,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Planning 
Cemmission.  writes  in  his  recently  published  book 
Vojennaya  Ekonomika  U.S.S.R.  (War  Economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union),  that  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  the 
Germans  had  occupied  the  territory,  producing  63  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Soviet  pre-war  coal  output,  68  per  cent, 
of  the  pig-iron,  58  per  cent,  of  the  steel,  and  60  per  cent, 
of  aluminium  production.  As  a  result  of  war  losses  and 
the  evacuation  of  a  number  of  industrial  plants  to  the  East, 
Soviet  industrial  output  fell  by  November,  1941,  to  47.5 
per  cent,  of  the  June,  1941,  output.  Only  a  very  rapid 
industrial  development  of  the  not  occupied  areas  led  to 


an  increased  output  from  March,  1942.  Voznesensky 
writes  that  the  industrial  gross  output  in  Western  Siberia 
has  trebled  during  the  war. 

The  post-war  Five-Year  Plan  of  1946-50,  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  18th  of  March,  1946, 
provides  for  a  further  large  scale  development  of  Western 
Siberia  into  a  “  gigantic  ”  centre  of  the  metallurgical  in¬ 
dustries.  Only  a  few  details  of  the  development  plan  for 
the  Kuzbas  have  been  revealed  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
These  details  include  plans  for  the  sinking  of  30  new  pits 
with  a  total  capacity  of  18  million  tons  of  coal.  In  order 
to  provide  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Western  Siberia 
with  its  own  ore  base,  and  to  reduce  the  transport  of  ore 
from  Magnitogorsk  to  the  Kuznetsk  Stalin  Works,  iron 
mines  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2.1  million  tons  of  ore 
are  to  be  sunk  and  put  into  operation  in  1946-50.  Tte 
building  of  a  plant  manufacturing  coal  mining  machinery 
in  the  Kuzbas  was  also  decided  upon.  During  the  Five- 
Year  period  60  sites  in  the  Kuzbas  are  to  the  surveyed 
with  a  view  of  starting  new  mines  and  open  cuts  and  new 
districts  and  deposits  of  coking  coal  will  be  prospected  in. 
the  Kuznetsk  fields.  These  plans  appear  ambitious,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rapid  developmoit 
of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  Soviet  Economic  Policy,  dictated  not 
only  by  economic,  but  also  by  political,  and  military  con¬ 
siderations.  The  international  development  of  the  near 
future  will  decide  whether  the  Kuzbas  is  again  to  become 
an  arsenal  of  the  Soviet  Army  or  a  huge  Blacksmith  Shop 
for  peaceful  purposes. 
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SOUTH  KOREA 

by  V.  Wolpert 


WHILE  the  political  destiny  of  Korea  remains  still 
one  of  the  major  unsolved  international  problems, 
production  targets  for  the  agriculture  in  South 
Korea  for  1948  haye  l^n  prepared  by  the  Korean  ofiBcials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  are  now 
being  published  by  the  HQ  of  the  U.S.  Army  Military 
Government  in  Korea.  The  report  says  that  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  had  started  in  the  autumn,  1947,  and  that  the 
l^n  has  the  basic  objective  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  food  throu^  the  full  utilisation  of  available 
land  and  of  other  resources.  The  report  emphasises  that 
die  ever-increasing  population  trend  makes  the  increased 
agricultural  production  not  only  desirable  but  a  necessity. 

It  is  estimated  that  3,211,044  chungbo  are  available 
for  cropping,  excluding  green  manure.  To  achieve  this 
area  under  cultivation,  intensive  double-cropping  will  be 
required,  which  will  be  only  possible  if  sufficient  quantities 
of  fertilisers  are  available  and  their  proper  distribution 
accomplished.  The  1948  area  would  represent  97  per  cent, 
of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1940-44  (the  loss  of  96,676 
diungbo  being  attributed  to  floods  and  disrupted  economic 
conditions),  but  would  represent  a  considerable  gain  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1946  cropped  area  of  2,671,000  chungbo. 
The  complete  data  for  1947  are  not  yet  available.  The 
following  table  shows  the  planned  distribution  of  land 
under  cifltivation  and  the  production  goals.  It  shows  that 
die  area  planned  for  rice  production  has  been  set  at 
1,135,670  chungbo,  representing  a  slight  increase  of 
^proximately  12,6C)0  chungbo  over  the  1947  planted  area, 
and  representing  109,7  per  cent,  of  the  average  in  1940-44, 
but  only  92.6  per  cent,  of  the  average  area  under  rice 
cultivation  in  1930-36. 

AGRICULTURAL  TARGETS  FOR  1948 

Area  under  Estimated 


cultivation 

yield  per 

Production 

(in  chungbo). 

chungbo 

(suks) 

targets 

(suks) 

lice . 

1,135,670 

13.25 

15,052,475 

Total  summer  grain 
Including : 

950,000 

9,052,395 

Barley  . 

682,250 

10.16 

6,931,155 

Naked  barley 

145,820 

9.29 

1,355,205 

1  Wheat  . 

118,230 

6.32 

747,590 

Total  other  cereals  ... 
Including : 

273,300 

1,577,060 

!  Italian  Millet 

163,190 

5.93 

968,280 

'  Buckwheat 

41,540 

4.95 

205,820 

i  Com  . 

36,690 

5.93 

217,400 

Total  pulses . 

Including : 

351,050 

1,991,240 

Soyabeans 

294,840 

6.0 

1,769,040 

(kwans) 

millions 

Total  potatoes 

91,860 

252.8 

Vegetables  . 

124,940 

585.4 

Fruits 

Total  fibre  crops  ... 
Including: 

14,590 

240,280 

(kuns) 

11.9 

(kuns) 

millions 

Cotton  . 

182,500 

931.5 

170 

Hemp  ...  1.. 

12,240 

1713.2 

21 

(kwans) 

(kwans) 

Cocoon  Mulberry 

38,390 

70.0 

2,687,650 

(kg.) 

(kg.) 

millions 

Tobacco  . 

16,338 

2,000 

32.6 

1  chungbo 

2.451  acres 

I  suk 

5.119  bushels 

1  kwan 

8.267  pounds 

1  kun 

1.323  pounds  * 

The  report  contains  also  interesting  comparisons  with 
the  previous  years,  and  the  following  tables  reproduce 
those  for  the  main  crops.  Although  the  report  points  out 
that  the  potential  yield  estimates  in  the  1948  targets  are  less 
opimistic  than  those  projected  in  the  1947  production 
targets  “as  a  more  realistic  estimate  would  be  more  bene¬ 
ficial  in  future  planning,”  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  target 
set  up  for  rice  is  13.25  suk  per  chungbo,  while  the  average 
yield  in  the  past  10  years  was  only  13.02  suk.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  ^e  production  targets  set  up  for  the 
various  crops  show  much  higher  increases  than  the 
planned  increases  of  the  areas  under  these  crops,  thus 
relying  on  the  achievement  of  much  higher  yield  than  in 
the  past.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  increased 
yields  will  be  reached. 


Rice: 

1930-36 

1940-44 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

target 

Area  1* 

1,226.5 

1,034.8 

1,054.7 

1,106.6 

1,123.1 

1,135.7 

Crop  2t 

13.6 

13.7 

12.8 

12.0 

13.8 

15.0 

Barley : 

Area  1* 

739 

645 

464 

408 

428 

682 

Crop  2t 
Naked  Barley 

6.6 

5.6 

1.9 

3.6 

3.0 

6.9 

Area  1* 

'  135 

358 

255 

193 

204 

146 

Crop  2t 

1.2 

3.1 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

Wheat: 

Area  1* 

136 

126 

74 

83 

88 

118 

Crop  2t 
Italian  Millet 

0.74 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.75 

Area  1* 

180 

196 

170 

137 

— 

163 

Crop  2t 

1.0 

0.9 

0.6 

0.65 

— 

0.97 

Buckwheat : 

Area  1* 

38 

48 

28.9 

33.3 

— 

41.5 

Crop  2t 

•  0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.12 

— 

0.21 

Com: 

Area  1* 

12.3 

20.6 

44.7 

21.1 

— 

36.7 

Crop  2t 

0.06 

0.08 

0.15 

0.08 

— 

0.22 

Soyabeans : 

Area  1* 

396.6 

253.4 

246.1 

226.7 

— 

294.8 

Crop  2t 

2.1 

1.04 

0.93 

0.99 

— 

1.77 

Potatoes : 

Area  1* 

34.45 

72.4 

112.9 

83.3 

— 

91.86 

Crop  3t 

62.6 

105.5 

170.5 

128.0 

— 

252.0 

Cotton : 

Area  1* 

156.8 

237.6 

180.3 

127.5 

— 

182.5 

Crop  4§  130.0 

Cocoon  Mulberry: 

177.6 

109.2 

95.9 

— 

170.0 

Area  1* 

46.1 

52.7 

44.0 

35.2 

— 

38.4 

Crop  3t 

3.7 

3.1 

1.9 

1.6 

— 

2.7 

1*  In  thousand  chungbo. 
2t  In  million  suk. 

3i  In  million  kwan. 

4§  In  million  kun. 


ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


JAPANESE  C(»fPEnnON 
Complaints  that  Japanese  wool  goods 
are  undercutting  British  products  in 
the  South  African  market  have  been 
received  by  the  Huddersfield  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  In  other  goods 
serious  Japanese  competition  is  now 
also  being  encountered  too. 

COCOA  SCHEME  FOR  FAR  EAST 
Dr.  E.  E.  Cheesman,  D.Sc.,  A.R.C.S., 
who  travelled  10,000  miles  in  Malaya, 
Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  this  year 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  investigate 
the  prospects  of  cocoa-growing  in 
these  countries,  has  now  submitted 
his  report.  He  estimates  that  Malaya 
could  eventutUy  produce  100,000  tons 
of  cocoa  a  year,  but  no  considerable 
output  could  be  expected  for  at  least 
10  years.  Sarawak  might  produce 


10,000  tons  a  year,  and  North 
Borneo’s  potentialities  would  lie 
somewhere  between  those  of  Malaya 
and  Sarawak.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  world  demand  for  cocoa  at  pre¬ 
sent  is  775,000  tons  a  year.  World 
production  to-day  is  640,000  tons, 
and  even  if  the  highest  production 
figure  ever  reached  (1939)  could  be 
attained,  there  would  still  be  a  gap 
of  45,000  tons. 

U£.  TRADE  WITH  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
India  and  Pakistan  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  amoimted  to 
44.468.528,  while  imports  to  the  U.K. 
from  India  and  Pakistan  were  valued 
nt  £54,629,944 — 5.9  and  5.2  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  totals  for  aU 
countries. 

STEEL  FOR  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
The  Pakistan  Government  have 
ordered  about  100,000  tons  of  steel 
from  Belgium  to  the  value  of  about 
£1  million.  They  also  invited  Mr.  N. 
D.  Chopra,  chairman  of  Darwin’s. 
Ltd..  Sheffield,  to  visit  Pakistan  and 
to  arrange  for  the  production  of  high- 


alloy  steel  there.  Mr.  Chopra  will 
later  go  to  India  on  a  similar  mission. 
Now  in  India  is  Mr.  S.  L.  Bengtson. 
managing  director  of  the  Inta- 
national  Construction  Company, 
London,  who  is  to  prepare  a  report 
for  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
establishment  of  some  iron  and  sted 
plants  of  a  capacity  of  1  million  tons 
a  year. 

U.K.-BURMA  TRADE 
Exports  from  the  U.K.  to  Burma  for 
the  first  7  months  of  1948  were 
£10,100,705,  while  the  imports 
from  Burma  to  the  U.K.  were  valued 
at  £3^963,451.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1938  the  figures  were 
£1.545,192  and  £3.485OT  respeo- 
dvely. 

KOREA  NEEDS  TECHNICIANS 
President  Syngman  Rhee  recently 
emphasised  that  a  monopoly  of  tech¬ 
nical  skills  by  Japan  over  a  40-year 
period  had  placed  upon  his  Govern¬ 
ment  the  “  urgent  necessity  of  traii^ 
large  number  of  technicians  as  rapidly 
as  possible.”  From  July,  1946,  to  tl» 
end  of  July,  1948,  the  U.S.A.  spent  or 
obligated  over  200  million  dollars  in 
assistance  to  Korea,  with  the  bulk 
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going  for  such  essential  items  as  food, 
fertilisers  and  agricultural  supplies. 

UJS.SJL  WANTS  RUBBER  AND  WO<R. 
The  interest  taken  by  Russia  in  the 
Australian  wool  market  has  been  one 
(rf  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
current  selling  season.  At  the  recent 
Brisbane  sales  about  one-third  of  the 
wool  offered  was  bought  on  behalf 
(rf  the  U.S.S.R..  and  most  of  it  at  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  also  approached  the  Cey¬ 
lon  Government  with  the  offer  to  buy 
Ceylon’s  entire  1949  rubber  output. 
The  Soviet  authorities  would  prefer 
a  direct  deal  rather  than  through 
London  middkmen. 

LCI.  REORGANISES 
From  1st  October,  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  (India)  Ltd.,  an  associated 
company  (rf  Imperial  Chemical  In¬ 
dustries  Ltd.,  has  ceased  to  trade  in 
Pakistan.  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Its 
existing  branches  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Imperial  Chemical  Indus¬ 
tries  (Export)  Ltd.,  which  has  taken 
over  the  organisations  in  Karachi 
and  Chittagong  as  well  as  in  Colombo 
and  Rangoon,  with  their  staff  and 
premises. 


TIN  SHIFMENTS  AUSTRAUA-IAPAN  TRADE  AGREE- 

Metallic  tin  shipments  from  Malaya  MENT 

amounted  to  4,419  tons  in  August,  Final  arrangements  for  increased  reci- 
whilst  shipment  of  tin  ore  totalled  36  procal  trade  between  Australia  and 
tons.  Output  of  tin  concentrates,  in  Japan  for  1948-49  have  been 
terms  of  metal  converted  at  75.5%,  approved  by  the  Australian  Prime 
was  3,975  tons.  Indonesian  (N.E.I.)  minion  to  each  country  wiU  be  ex¬ 
shipments  of  concentrates  in  June  and  Ministn.  Goods  wo^  about  £6 
July  totaUed  2.663  tons  and  3,247  changed.  Wool,  rayon,  cotton  goods 
tons  respet^vely.  In  June  687  tons  and  raw  silk  will  be  the  main  items 
were  consigned  to  the  U.S.A.  and  involved.  Under  the  new  agreement, 
1.976  tons  to  Holland,  whilst  in  July,  about  two-thirds  of  Australia’s  ex- 
991  tons  went  to  the  U.S.A.  and  ports  will  be  wool.  Details  of  new 
2,256  tons  to  HoUand.  Indonesian  trade  agreements,  which  will  avoid 
metallic  tin  production  amounted  to  dollar  commitments  for-  Japanese 
2.543  long  tons  in  August,  making  the  goods,  were  laid  down  in  ToUo  re¬ 
total  for  the  yrar  19,052  tons  as  com-  cently  by  representatives  of  sterling 

areas  and  occupation  authorities. 

AUSTRALIA’S  WOOL  TEXTILE 
TRADE  EXPANDS 

Australia’s  exports  in  woollen  textiles 
this  year  are  expected  to  be  worth 
£8  million,  an  increase  of  £1  million 
over  last  year.  The  pre-war  level  was 
only  £500.000. 

INDIAN  -  GERMAN  TRADE 
PROSPECTS 

Leading  German  manufacturers  in 
the  Western  Zones  have  recently 
formed  the  combine  **  uniomatex ’* 


WORKERS’  INSURANCE  IN  INDIA 
The  Employees’  State  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  inaugurated  in 
India  as  the  first  step  towards  setting 
up  a  national  social  security 
system.  It  provides  for  following 
types  of  benefits — sickness,  mater¬ 
nity.  disablement,  dependents’  and 
m^ical  benefits,  and  applies  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  about  two  million  industrial 
workers. 
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with  the  aim  of  promoting  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  India.  The  latter  are 
promising,  especially  with  regard  to 
textile  machinery  and  power  plants. 
INDIA  FIGHTS  INFLATION 
The  Government  of  India  have 
announced  a  number  of  immediate 
measures  to  improve  the  general 
■economic  situation  and  to  fight  infla¬ 
tion.  The  first  step  is  to  keep 
Government  expenditure  as  low  as 
possible  and  to  increase  revenue  by 
all  available  means.  The  second,  to 
■ensure  that  there  is  no  further  rise  in 
prices  and  cost  of  living.  The  third 
measure  is  to  secure,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  a  progressive  reduction 
in  prices  and  to  ensure  an  increased 
supply  of  goods  and  services.  Lastly, 
it  is  intended  to  curtail  purchasing 
power  i.i  Ae  hands  of  the  community. 
As  regards  prices,  the  pKjlicy  of  de¬ 
control  adopted  last  December  has 
recently  been  rev'ewed,  and  a  revised 
policy  regarding  control  of  foodgrains 
and  textiles  has  been  announced. 
The  Government  announcement  says 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  is  the  existence  of  purchas- 
power  far  in  excess  of  the  available 
supply  of  goods.  The  public  should 


invest  more  in  Government  loans  and 
in  saving  schemes.  The  Government 
will  take  steps  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion.  New  industrial  enterprises  will 
be  exempted  from  income  tax  for  a 
specified  period,  and  raw  materials 
and  machinery  imported  into  India 
for  industrial  purposes  will  be  granted 
relief  in  respect  of  customs  duty. 
The  announcement  decrees  that  pub¬ 
lic  companies  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  distributed  as  dividends  over 
the  average  of  the  last  two  years  end¬ 
ing  31st  March,  1949,  or  6  per  cent, 
on  the  paid  capital,  whichever  is 
higher.  Repayment  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax  deposits  will  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years. 

FORD  EXPORTS 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  Britain, 
exported  about  20,000  units  (motor 
vehicles  of  all  kinds)  to  the  Far  East, 
including  about  14,000  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  company 
hopes  to  increase  exports  to  this  re¬ 
gion  during  the  coming  year. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND 

Ine  Australian  and  New  Zealand 

Governments  have  purchased  from 


the  Christmas  Island  Phosphate  Com. 
pany  the  rights  to  the  enormoui 
phosphate  deposits  on  the  island. 
The  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£2,750,000.  Christmas  Island  liea 
some  220  miles  South  of  Java,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles. 
In  1938  almost  160,000  tons  of  phosp. 
hate  were  exported  from  there. 

B.OA.C.  FLY  TO  TOKYO 
The  B.O.A.C.  flying-boat  service  to 
Japan  is  now  operating  to  Tokyo,  in¬ 
stead  of  ending,  as  before  at  Iwakuni 
in  the  zone  of  the  British  Commcm- 
wealth  Occupation  Force.  The 
journey  from  Iwakuni  to  the  capital 
of  Japan  necessitated  24-houn 
travel  by  train.  The  10,000  miles 
flight  from  Southampton  to  Tokyo 
takes  just  over  seven  days,  ni^t 
stops  being  made  at  Augusta,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Karachi.  Calcutta.  -Bangkdc, 
Hong  Kong  and  Iwakuni  The  first 
British  scheduled  civil  air  service  to 
operate  from  the  U.K.  to  Tokyo,  it  is 
being  flown  once  weekly  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  with  22-seater  Short  Plymouth 
flying-boats.  Departures  from  South¬ 
ampton  and  Tokyo  are  made  every 
Saturday. 
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